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, ^ ' ' ^ FOREWORD ^ , . ' 

Patterns of governance in higher^ucation have changed dramaticaUy durinif 
vlu P|^^^»^ft^^ aod there is every pi^pect that this trend wjU continue 

/ The Federal fpvejrntfent hiitoncaUy has be^n a goverament of ^'limited powers^* 
and the state governments were establishea^ governments of>*ge'nerai powers " : 
with the responsibility for education. As the Federal support W higher education : 
Increases the control of the purse strings nM the conditions required for the use 
of Federal fundrhave di^ct impact on the patterns of governance in the staffs. 

^ .likewise, as the instjtutions of higher education , spend a iSS^nd ^ larger 
proportion of the state budgets there is increpisihg involvement between agencies 
of state government and higher educational initttitions. New regulatoiy ^ncies i 
have develo^^^ith coordinative pdwera, or^niiw governing boards or agencies ■ 
have been establ^hed with tighecontrols oyer Budgets, pre^ams a 
vmed clusters of institutions in different ptates; New Mterns of ; boUcy ' 
development a^d operational controls haye *e* estobUihedrMaJor eflortkThave ^ 

_been:^de-^very_ 

authority. as the various agenda/ offices aritf boards struggle to^deterisine 
their powers: and the best methods to secure tfce optimum program of higher:^ 
educaticm for tlie investment that is ^^^^ v l 

v.The essestiri parts of institutional autonomy ^ bfeing debated Widely and 
the^ now vary a great deal from stateio state. The.demcK^atic way to aetertoine 
su<sh important poHcy decisions ^guttes that aU i^erest^ parties bi heard andv 
that the mstitutions involved be participant^ in the debates . Thus tWe Higher - 
Education Pro-am, of the College of Sdueation. University of Amona. sponsored 
the d^cussions for which these paperi wer^ prepared. Dgvelbpid by^rsbns with - 
considera b je^^^^ ^ ^ they, add vafuable^insfght^ the 

cmgoinfdebatesH>n thes topics. This publicaUoh is desi^d to make their cogent r - 
Ideas on the issues available to a wider audience. : - . , ' M ' ? - : \ ? 
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' , ' OV INSTITUTIONS OF 

•it-lSu ■ POSTSECONDARY. EDUCATION ■ 



-John J. Corion ,f» 



^ tjuarter of a century ago when I wm leaF^feg tlie ,arti of a ihftnagAfii|nt 
-. consultant* our R)ana^ng\paphier bou^t, tod hi^^i'in the room in^whiclTdur 
Vpartnerj met, an abstract'oU painting enttt^^ at Work;;! recall it as an 

■ ,unintelligibl!i asiortment of shades ^ blue* Hip purpose wi^ not to further the ^ 
: . appreciatipn of; his eoHeagues but to ©mpfeize ouF obligation, in studying the 
^pi'ganizatipnaljand^nMage w corporate client^ to lookibeyond 

^^ ednven^onalMtas^^^ ratios and retura on 

- invaitment to the **fof ces at work" in and ^ound the industiy in which the cUent ^ 
company operated andyto which its organization and processes had to ad^t, 

^ jBinailarly, if we would understand the ch^geslthat have taken placi in the 
•governance of dfir colleges and universities* 'we must, I believe, reco^uze the 

i fxpenenges that th^se mst it utions, have shmd (bf suffered* choo^ your own 
verb) over the past quarter of a centuiyV In these ex^riences, we will find the ' 

; roots of changes in institutional goyerriance; And we wiH be made to raebgmze 
that the forces at work are forces that are forcing change in* many other ^oeid 
^institutions the corporation, the hwpital and governmental agencies, for 
exaniplgjT-.as^wallas in the college and university. U ~ - ^ 

Consider witb me five forces that have wrought change in the iastitutions of. 
this'country oyer tha past quarter of a century. ' \ ' . v 

■ ■ - " ■ . ^ * " - " - V - 

The fMt is demop-aphic the growth and the substantial redistribution of 
this countJ^*s population^ Over this quarter of a century the numbers inroU^ in 
undergraduate'instieutions inci^ased fdurfold* The 'number of men and women 
^enroUedmp'aduate^and profession^ 

^enroiled i^ the community colleges increaied still mor^*' Bimultmeously the 
growth fa urban centres has given me to^what othew hav<g branded the "sidawdk 
. uqiiv^rsity" and has diminished or made obsolete residenti^^ucation on liaany, 
^ :ttany canapuses. •■ ^. - i ^ ■ ' * 

Th6*second force arwork Is the intreaimg pace at .which nfw khowled^ har 
b^n accumulated. This forcM poses what were unprecedent*^ ^blems of 
codification and transnnttal. Faculties had to be expanded', and were more and 
mote [specialize. Cpurses proliferated^ Departments were subdivided, and nj^ 
school were established. Costs ihereased. ' 

The- third force at work was an expandlEjg demand for the futtiUment of the 
demo^atic ideal. The abaridonnlent in higher education of a phUosophy of elitism, 
the siibstitution of the idea that ^ryoung people; regw'dless of social or ictfnomic 
status, should have the opportunity to contmue on beyond, ^e high school was 
simply the acceptance of a phUMpphy as to the responsibflity of the society that 
was being accepted generally, ; • , ^ 



^This philosophy holds that ^individuajsy hall be assured of a minimum of weU- 
being. Thia philosophy ii .isf%tW ' in theVprbvision of an ©xpaiiding wray of 
health services foi: all, in the provision of WbUely subsld^ed housing through 
various mechanisms, in the burgeoiiihg groikh of the Fo^ ^ 
; it reflected ii^ the dbvelopment tif F^erai arid.statejp^dgraiita^^b^ Mmiial aid ' 
,: for^atudentavin/ higher^ eduqatip^^ ^^^r-y: ^ "; 

fpurth force at woric was the expandofa of government; pa Aicular^^ t^ 
i; expansion of social progrims; Our edleges and universitiea saw, Beiiefitted irote^ t 
and induqed a major exteriiiprfbf the ^responsibility of government for the support 
and. perhaps uriwittingly^^the^^^ ol postsecondafy education. First the ' 
Aatate goyerninehts and sybsequenUy the Feder^ government have' Invited 
aipectp of inititutional ppiir^tiMs once invirtat©, ^h state and F^Si^ i 
governments have creatid new ittiUtutions that c^im a steadily increasing role in '\ 
'governance; . ;v ■ :-:V^ ■ ■ -. - '■-t^-: I- ' ■ ■■"^v*-'- . 

^ LMked atfrom the y^tago pomrbflOTp,.the upra the 60s, 

ti^umatic as it aeemed then, wa^ < . ^a^ ^ V\ ^ ' o 

Certainly it was riot a pheite^noi of equal consequfcce ta thiibrgk^ 
workei^ in the ili|^r of th^^bWks since 1954, a&dtbfmmen in still ^bre recent 
years. In each instance, the "underdog" insisted upon a lM^ger voi)ee ip the making 
of dedsipns that-^ectad him (or her); airf they fort^ trauMtic ch^^^ 
. lunetifming, of m ; ;^ Vi^^^j .:;KrI^;.. 

^How much the i^pmg witH theae five forces at wAk thTOaghaut our society has 
changed the patterns of goyemance in our coUegek and UniveMties cannot be 
measured with neat pr^isiqn j Yet it is elear that the impact of these Mces has ' ^ 
peen substantial. OUver WenaeH Holmes once sdd that "a mind once Stretched to 
encompa^^ new idea^ never return to its fomer^dknensions,*' Analogously, It ' 
is clear that after coping with tMesa forces our coUeg^ and universities cim neve? 
agabi ut flize the simple f onhl| of go vemance that haKrevdled . ; 



■f; 



Lackuig A Base Lfaie ' Vo 

AHeeryou wfll re^lnw^hrtpu 
raented that when she used 4 word jt nieMit just exact^ whit sKe Intended it to 
mean. By the ter^ "gove^w^'v 1 mean (and othei^ may attach' ditferent 
meamngs td it) the proeessesiby which decisions are made, wh^ participates in 
theii*processes, the sti^rturefthat thc^e individuals, the effort that is 

*made to see to it that decisions bnee madd m carried out, and the prtcesses used 
to evaluate ^the results that are achieved. v.. \ 

To assert that the forqes f haire enumerated have changed tte governance of 
.educational iaitltutions, ^ I have now defln^ "goveraan^," b to imply an Uq^ 
aerstanding of what institutions an^^ in 19^0. In truth, 

it Is difficult to dmtin'guish what um from our romantic notions of the "good old 
days" in higher educaUon. Mor^ver, Itjs impossible to geniralizer the tialfbre* 
the chitacter and the govemsnce of institutions varied greatly from institution to 
institution. r . ^ ■ . .• ■ 

The literature 6^higher education that e^stoted By iteo included a number of 
histories of individutf institutions (e.g.i Philip Alexander Brum's^ Htstory of the 
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vP'^T^irV^ F^r<^-^A);';a number of bibiraphies of ptesidehts (e.g:. Goodspeed 3 
Ufe or WilUam pwney Hamper and Minfs life of KIrkland of Vknderbilt) sorni 
^^^^^^ .W^^^ one w6rk 

, .(^loyd Woodbufne s. Ponc^^^ Univeriity AdrmniMir^tion) that 

attempted (and to : py way of thijikihg did : riot succeed) in rationalizing the 
goyernance of/jeoUeges ' : : ; ^ \ ; . 

'mMiBr^^ BimtBut m imiM^ hints but np wholeaided deacription 
or apsraiiald! the nature ofiovernancif. Henee, in aiseising change, wa have no 
soUd, cWi^the,board benchmafki to look back to. only scraps of understandiii 
and iiostalgid notions. But what evidence t 

instUutions/of pc^tiecondary*educafiori has been ?c at least ifour basic 

respects: / • •, - '; i : i ■ ^ • • . " , ™^ 

' ' 'j'- '"/v. " , ■ ^ -^^^"^^ ■ ^. . ■ '■ ' 

THe indiyidual iristit^^^^ now part of a system 1 it is no longer a* ■ 
iree' standing, , autonomous institution. 

, ytci^ions w^^^ ^i^^^^"^l*^^^'^utlori a^^ — 

TymA ^everi^ to prescriptran, by ' giveffiieKal apncies^^^^ 

unforeseen (and unacceptable) in 1950.^, ' , . , : - - 

' ^ Colle^ll^ in the making if th# most fiindamenlal decisions of the 
.individual institutions fe b^n dindnished; 'alters 
instances, abandoned. ° 

The leadership of the isdividual insf itution has been delimited In 
icop6 and dinunlshed m power and prestige, ^ . * > ' 



■ Consider flrst^he^Ehanges wyDUght in the structure of the^higher edii&idn 
industry^ I refer to: - . ; ^ ■ = ^ * 

1 the enifrgenct of puWic instibtiGiiSiand^^^ of^Srivate ' 

institytlpns, ■ • ^; / "'^"V "■^^-^ ^ - "to:-^. "'^-i '-^ — ■ ^"q' 

^ " thaestabllshmenr andmjfistantial growth of cbhimunit y ^Uege^ ' jffl^^^ . 



3 „^ the subordination. pf colleges and univertitiei within systems 
^ <^9™p€>^©d ot a few^ or many instrt^^^^ - 
-Leti me remind you of the magnitude ""rf- eac^ 
. ; cnanges. Within tMe (quarter of a cehtur^^ , V : : ; 

* the proportion of pbstseeondary;,^^^ 
mstitutiohs hks steadily ^wfl^d now includes 75 to all 

. .enrolleest , ^ .. . ;. . ■'•AX-y^u-^. :.'.."'v: , • ■ • 

* the prc^rtion of poibecondafy ^udents.^^^^^fe^ 
^ ; twp^ear institutions has grown rapidly and now approximates 40 per 

\ , certt of all ©orollees, and :V , - 7^ ^ ^ 

* the proj^rtipn ojf aU ;postsecoridary-studert^ oh 
_ » campuses w^iich are p^arts of linked systems has grown ma^rially^ 

The signif teance that ^ou or f attach to these trends is related' <b our ^e'sp^tive 
' concepts of what is i;:geod" higher edtica^^^ Valtfe to that 

^educatipn iin which the imagin^idn and" creativity of the individual teacher is 
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utilized to the fullest* In w%h curricula are designed; and flexibly changed'from 

-^V;: a iri^prdving teaching processes is iupplied by teachers; departm^^ 
■^,4' : r^^^ liyWS 'anid fr6wmg^U.h :itudehte we, will tena to rebels 

; v ; againat asf^ti of c#ntrallied goVernani^ that accomipany ^he bt^ changes 
I have identifled. " . ^ ' . ; 

^ ; th^ we assume that mueh of the itask of post sadondii^ 

the transmission of knowledge thM befn codified over the 
• V * decad^jand tta prime^M with which that tr^srhission ' 

V . is^a^ wm aMrove the evolution ot whi^ 

■ ^ t?ra^ 'flrf"^tion/* By "patteraad edu IhW eduoAtiori in which - 

prograffis {and somatimes courses) rtiust conform with tha specificatibns of a stite : ^ 
; s ^gW%^J* theSteta^^ 

? J y^^^^^ by thBstaffpf astatfeiagency^. 

^^^^^j^^ philc^phy: ctf Bduwtiqii^ wrmustwi^iia thit tht^ 

: V W to who sbaUrba admitted, V what shall bfe:taiight. 

- aijd to a iesseF de^fee'as to who ihal> teteh^^These chanj^g in stfuctu tend to 

**itatawiae" or even Federal dacidons^ for dedsions 
W^utated withm^t individud institution* These changes 
. • > rWueed autonoi^, the diversity ,ampng institvtiohs, an^ tendad^tb homi^niEt 
^^riastitutions/. .. " 



..... ...... , . 

t": :Lflealy;;them ir 

aducation mora aconbmieill and, in a nmrow sirae, more effieiant,^ Cartouily thara 
^is no dfehging thaj^ these strueturid changls^hift responsibiUty for ^dacision 
f making iuhstantklly, ;^^ " 



Prei^p^e'bed^a Maldnf . . 

Much that ^as been said about the i^^ 
• apply particularly to public institutions* Bui the forcas that have induced'change 
in govdrnancg — especially the expansiohf of ^pvanimant and the "uprtatag of 
the underdbg" — have wought othje^ and jubstMtlal impacts on the governance 
=.ot^t;aie, as wailas^pubHa cdlege^ 



. The impact on institutional govarnande of Federal efforts to bring' a^out^ 
fq^ty ofopp^^niims for minoritftis, both as students and as faculty members. 
IS obvious. It is raflectad in the dafly papei%, in a succassipn of court decisions and 
m a Urge^and ^wing body of nUes and ^gulations with ^hich institutions must 
eomply. The content of tfiese rules and relations is a part of Ihe lore that musf 
b^acquiredby departmental chairpersons,;;daans, deans of students^^nancial aid 
officers^ eoppti^Ue prasidents and othfers. 

To ^ictiire the impact in tbesa terms is neithar to berate this devdopmant nor 
to complwn. The objactive is laudable. Yet, if we would aspass changes in 
governance surely we. must recognize Uia abridgmant of the freedom of in- 
stitutional officars and faculties to m^e decisions as to admissions, and as to 
faulty salaction that flow from Federal efforts in (hese areas, 

Sinaikrly, we must r^OgiiiEe tha.impact on the governance of univeriities of 
tha abb a Ad flow of FBderalflLiidsforthB support ofresearcLli m logical tljat the 
Faderid go^rament (in^jeUed by the urgency of war) shmild have drawn on the 

■■• ■ ' • •= ^= ■ ' 4 ' ■ . • ^^ > \_ 

■ . 11':/" .,^-^^v'' 
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■ ' E^^^** ^^^"^ in univcrsily faculties. Manifold benefits accrued to the\in- 

, stitutions - expanded faculUes, Unprecedented,' physical faciUHtes 

: . . .aevelopmentof graduate education ^ con?^ue„« of tlltreynl^^^^^^ 

. - • ■ Fedora] gr^nt monies from 1960 Jo the late 19Ws. / "*Pans»on ^oi 

■ • "' • of Federal iuppttrt during 'rtore re<ieM years -hai iUuminat'ed tht 

depehdente' of graduate education, even A some of our most preatWouS 
umversities, on thii Federal patrohage.'. , , "r mosi preaugioui, 

, , , T|ie^wth of Federal gr'ants duringthe BOs and 60^ had tended: ) 

■ *^ make entrepreneurs of loraWacuity menlbera'and to m'ake 

.them relatively mdependent of either the department or the in- 
, : > . (Stitution With which they were. ifflliatedf ' ■' ■ 

. ". ; ./^"titutb„7anT-^^ 

= " scienq^s 



tocreatoJimbaUnees'betwWthe^iiS-e'roiiil^^^ 
ws ahd the niglecttfd huminities. ' ' . - 

■ ■ ■ 

. ; The subsequent retrenchment.of Federal support forced traumatic iurtaiLnent' 
. m research and in graduate educatioi - and made manifest thfStent t"S 

^Mi^^ TJ,^fp°f Oh governance is seen k 'its auppok of tit- ', 

sMutiom, Th^ F^eral effort was reUtively'late coming. Much of the sim'n^ 
that .3 proyid^ to maintain the viability of (nstitutims is" ittached 

sSni^',; " As the need institSion J 

fnS •'ff™^ recognized new rules and regulations were -promulglid 
sp«:ifymg the terma under which institutional support would be made aivaikble • 
^frilrl ^"fPp™f that many institutions, pAfticularly among fflT-poverty 
^i.^"''. '^'"^'"'^: ^» overly - ready% LmS^ 



AbondoameDt of CoUegiality 



The collepal making of decisions as to which students shall be admitted ' what 
shall be taught, and whoshaU teich has long been regarded as a cardSlemeS 
of academe governahce. Likely collegial decision making by the whole faculty al 
ttnTJ^WK»t°v ^'P^r ^™ " Me2 more c£ed 

X pa.r ^'^f f-' 

The decUne of collegiaUty m\ist bejt'tribute^ , as I see it! to four factors. \ - 

First, the size of institutions. The building of consbnsus among a faculty of 2B or ' 
2 h more ieasible thah among members of a faculty includin^OO or ' 

d^rt^l^Jr- i" J*" unive^iity where faculty mBm>,ers ofrsingte l 

dewrtment teach at vanous times of day apd Uve in J,6mes widely scattered ov„ V 
a metropohs they may seldom, dbme in contact iith one. another.; Ind lh" 
department head despairs at building a Ending fcbUegiki spirit. - *f 
, The second factor uodermining^conegifllity 'i^ specialization. The diverii,i# - 'vV- ' 
interests of narrowly^ oriented sji^sts terfH?.^ U'^ coUegial ^sSf ofVr' .i'V'; ' 




less concern to many-faculty members. They have Wttle ^^mipen even with 
members of what once was reg arded as a ifngie discipllTie, 

* . ' ■ ■ ^ 

A third factor undermining coUegidity has been the mcreasing centralizatipn of 
authority. When decisions once entrusted to faculties — ^ for example as to the 
introduction of courses, and in a few places the promotion of faculty mepibers in 
some iituaticsiit — are to be made by a remote, inonymous authority, guided by 
other values, faculty members have tended to regard is futile the effort to meet 
an^formulate their own decisions. ' ; ^ . ' ^ 



Finally, the development . of facultJ:^^aioni is a fourth factor Umitinf 
colIegiallt\% CoUege and university adminisFp#tort> confronted with the neces|ityj* 
of writing labor ^management contracts, and often counseled by lawyers ex^ 
periefnqe'd in industrial labor relations and equally inexperienced in the chafacter 
of ail academic ' institution, have, tended 4o treconcentrate decision-makinf 
authomy ,thiti^ad been exercised by the faculty. 



Undermining Leaderihip 1^ 

Leadership in the American sc^ieiy and in its organ^tions, ha^ l^ten under 
attack, 'Lyndon Johnson" recognizing this fact, commented that "once a 'man puts 
his head above tjie grass, Americans fleefuUy combine to cut him down to size," 
The ;'underdogs" youths blacks, women, the poor^ even the lower ranking 
priests in the* Catholic hierarchy ^ m their struggle for enhanced status, have 
limited the authority qf those in leadership p^itions in academia, and as well in 
iiidustry,. government and th^ church. SpeciiJists have increasingly challenged 
the ability of generalbts to make deciiions, And'persisiin^. pressures tuw&rd 
centralization have dimiAished the authority of thgse^^ho formerly led subor^ 
dinate units = in industry , in government and in academia. . 

In the college and in the univeVsity these forces have made inarticulate mouses 
of trustees and presidents at the time ^hen critical problems ^ financial,^ 
manageriarand, I emphasize, educational problems ^ pose an especial need for 
leadership. The departmental chairperionii deato and provosts have lost power 
to the students, sometimes to the^faculties and in' some instances t6 unions, and 
more to the'governinentai agencies. The preside nti*^ and tfustees'*power has been, , 
difninished, in principal pArt, by the inta^gption^of s}aC€ and Federal agencies. 

. Moreover, the force&\at work have altered the nature of leaderihip. in the 
college and university. Harold Dodds, then recently retired as ^president of 
Princeton, argued in 1962 that the president should be ati "educailonal leader' not 
a "caretaker/* and he contended that a preside^ should devote as much as half 
his tiine to education,- This contentiori seems very unreal when one lookp, m X9f6, 
at the activities of presidents, let u^ say in k major state university, a large 
comn\unity college, or even a small private women's college, teetering (as'many 
are) on the financial brink. % . i 

' There are current educational probletns to resolve = ,the pligbt of th^ liberal 
arts at a time when career oriented education is the vogue, the pressure for 
condensing the time claimed for the baccalaUreate degree, the formation of 
prograrhs for an increasing body of adult learners, and the'developm'enkof aging 
faculties in a tirtie of static growth — but presidents, consumed with r^an age rial, 
financial and politlea! problems, can or do exercise little leadership in resolving 
such problems. It is chance, not a well design^ systert of govo'^rnance, that is 



reUrd J'pon to provide the leaderihip required for what one writer has recently 
branded the. ''orfranizational anarchy*" 



organizational anarchy 

I ■ f * 

Goals of Govern^ce 



I am mtadful3f AiixanderPope*s suggeitioh that "ai to forms of government' 
let fooli contest." Thl^form of governance wrought by Ihe'forces at worlrtn our 
sc^iety ^uring the past quarter of a contu^ is not to be jud^ by standards 
rbmantieiiid as .havhig existed in an earlier days nor by standards of efflcigncy 
and economy presumed to f xist in ^ther mstitutions conducting large male 
operatimis. , . ' * ' ' 

Many Americans will attend these inatitutiQns during the remaining qaarter of 
this qentui^. Will the processes of g overnance that obtain provide a flimate that 
stimulates the intellectual curiosity of these prospective attende^^ op m^es of 
them time-serving memorizers? WiU these processei of governance prod faculty 
members to and to strive to excitr their students or simply to meet their 
elapses and to fulflU contractual obligations? 

* . 

Idealistic, impractical concepts, you may think. But if postsecondaiy education 
is to contribute to the self-fulfillment of individuals and to equip members of a 
democracy to play their parts as citizens, the pr^uct expected of this couriti^*! . 
mstitutions of postsecondary education is inquiring minds, not merely large 
numbers of men and^omen who have met the requiremenito for degrees. 

How to mwntain institutions capable of turning out this product, when nuUions 
art to be educated e^qh year with limited resources, m tAe -problem of governance 
facing postsecdndai7 education. The tendencies toward centralization routiniza^ 
tion and homogenization seen in the chants in governance that have taken place 
offer, it seems to me, little assurance that our institutions of postsecondai^ 
education will generaUy meejt the idealistic and impractical goal that I have 
pictured. 
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STATES AND GOVERNANCE 
V-*'\DJ inGIffiR EDUCATION 

John D. Maiett 



fw^tb pay tnatto the extent ygner educatioit m the United States is a 
planned eadpi^^ the pJwning ii^iag peAonned primarfly by ^ SO state 
governments eompristeg our federal Fepublie. Certainly *there is no eom- 
prtbensive pjanninf for higher edueation being undertaken ^y the Weral 
^vernment in Washiagtoni and T tn^e this obiei^&tion with a sense of 
xhanksgiving rather thM as a voice of critidsm. There is a great deal of planning*^ 
going on within particular coUe^s and univei^ities ud within multi-campus 
syiteiM ©f higher education. Yet the indisf^nasble, general interest in higher 
education is a state goverament interest. ■ . . . 

By no means do I wish my remarks hei^ to be construed as any kek of ap- .5 
preciation for the major role of the federal government today in the planning for; 
and support of research within our major universities. Furthermore, the federal 
government role in the finaiieing of students has become one of major proper- 
tionSp involving as it does today soiji|p six billion doUiu^s in aid to students. In facti 
I think we may say that the fede^Ml'govemment's intgrest in higher education 
primarily centei^ in ^e finaneing bf rese^h and in tfte financing of students. 
Therp are certain J^htr categoriciU concerns, as withfeducation in the health 
professions and with, education iq a 4ew other profesiioas. These categories 
interests, however, romain fairLy modest in scope. V ■ ^ ~ 

Our state governments are critical to the well-being of higher education for two 
very good reasons. It is our state governments that have established pubUe in^ 
stitutions of higher education and that have chartered private institutiQns 6f 
higher education. Secondly, it is our state governments that finance our publip 
institutions of higher educatjon, and now in a very substantial way are helping to 
finance private higher education. To the extent that there are pTdlicy objectives to 
be achieved in higher education in this counti^, these policy objectives originate 
in major part with our 50 state governments. " 

I would Iflco to iA^rt pafantheticaUy some observations about state 
governments ahd resea^h universities. | have iuggested that the federal 
government is the pr&niSy source of funding l^r univefsity researchi but I also 
want to asseft that state governments are largely the instrumentality by which ' 
public resoaVch univeraities are ei^ated and maintained. Throe y^ars ago I 
identified 59 universities in the United States that I classified as leading research 
universities and ano^or 39 universities that I classified as ot^er research 
universities. Of the 59 leading research universities, 36 were state univefsities. 
Of the 39 other research universiyes, 26 were state universities. The cir 
cumstanees and general aupport that make it possible for a state university to 
obtain r^ognltion as a loading research university or as a Toseafch university arp 



provided by •oUp|state^governm Our state governments made research 
universities posst^l^; our federal government provides the funding for rSearch 
projects that largely maintain research scholarship in tfiese research universm|s. 

The subject for our consideration today is that of the states and the governance 
of higher educayon. Obviously we must begin with some common underptanding 
■ of the phenom|fiion we arfe discuiiing. Some 15 year^ ago John J, Corson in his 
book on the ^vernance of colleges and universities defined govirnMee as 
decision makuig, as enacting the rules that govern endeavor and behavior. Most 
of us who h^ye written and spoken about the governance of higher education in 
the intervepwl years — and we are a fairly numerous company = have accepted 
this defmitipn. We think of ^vemance as decision making, I 

In a recent book of my own I bave been somewhatcritical of this use of the word 
governanae>3 t^ narrow or too restricted in scoje! I have no objectioA to the 
definition 9f,|overnafice as a structure and process bf decisionmaking s^Iong as 
we uB^eralarid that universities and govemmenls involve a deal mora^ftan 
governwi^ As I have studied the gevernanc& diicussioM Within and about ' 
colleges ah^ universities. I have become aware of two major deficiencies. The 
concern, %hmi governance on many campuses was primarily a concern about 
representation in the decision making structure and process; it was a demand 
essenti^ly for |pme means whereby faculty members and students were assured 
of a voice in the enactment of campus rules. I have found myself entirely in 
^ sympathy with this demand, even i! I have not always been in sympathy with the 
way in which the demand was present^ or with a particular prop^al for im^ 
plementation. 

Where thp discussions on governance generally revealed ihelr weaknesses was 
in their absence of concern about a structure of effective leadership and about a 
structure of work performance. There were^ also some weaknesses of purpose and 
of process in these discussions abou^ governance. The deficiencies that have 
bothei^d me ihe most, ftowever, js 1 have reviewed campus experiences of the 
past ten years, have been these deficiencies of leadership and of management. 
Somehow it was assumed that proper, representation of various copstituencies ot 
^ interests within the academic community would automatically produce gcNsd 
decision makings er any kind of decUion making.. The need for leadership in 
decision making was supposed to take care of itself. And somehow it was assumed 
that proper representation in a decision making process would automatically 
, result in performance of the desired work activity and the desired social 
behavior. ^ i. 

For the moment, nonetheless, let us think of governance as a structure and 
- process of decision making. Our interest in governance then is in Aat decision 
making which affects higher education. When we add a further element to the 
definition, the element of state government, then we have the major ingredients 
for this current discussion. Let me make clear the focus of my interest, I want to 
call attention to the structure and prwiess for decision making within our slate 
governments affecting higher education. I do not wish to Include in this discussion 
any extensive concern with governance of a college or university campus, I do 
want to emphasize higher education govoMiance as it involves state government 
itself, * . s 

I have already asserted my convigiion that oCln state governments are the 
iTilical actors today m determining fhe future and fate of higher education in this 
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couiitiy. U^m accept this proposition, then the structure and procesi of decision 
» making within state government as it involves state purpose* state poiicies. state 
prp^ams, i^nd state fmftncingkre absblutely critical to the. well-being ^of higher 
^ucation. And let us not forget that one-third of aU educational and^^neral 
income foi^highenreducation, the largeij single source of financial 4tipport, comes 
from'^the.appropriations'of state fovernments* 

^Tiitoki rt) the efforts of Kent Hals^ad of the Offici of Education in the United 
States Governmenj we have today a substantial- co^^pendium of the issues that 
itate government Wanning md decision making must addihess. In a volume of 
oyer 700 pages Halslead discusses state structure for higher education planning, 
access td higher education, financial aid to students, the role and mission of 
ditferent kinds 6f public colleges and universities, the search for institutional 
excellence in sucK matters as enrollment ^ size and facijlty quality, the 
geographical distribution'^ of higher education institutions, the relationship of 
higher education pro^anis to manpower supply and demand, Ubrai^ resources, 
space^^agement and space requijements, campus and building planning^ in- 
stitutional financing, and state governmerit ^dgeiing for current op^ations and^ 
capital improvements. As an agenda for state government decision makijig about 
higher education, the Halstead volume is more than adequate guide. Indeea. J 
can say that in my own experience in state government the Halstead ageiMa is in 
fact the agenda of a state government planning agency for higher jgducation. * 

There is one qualificatfon I would add to the state government agend^ as 
presented by Halstead. vState governmenta must also d^ide the desirable 
relationship between the public sector of higher eduction and the independent 
sector of higher education within a state. State governments have enabled in- 
dependent colleges and universities to be chartered as non- profit, public service 
enterprises, State governments have usually extended the privilege of tax- , 
exemption to these coUeges and universities insofar m the general property tax 
ugon their plant used for mdueationd purposes is concerned, independent colleges 
arid universitiei are'"generally exempted from state incom^e taxatioii and often 
from state government sales taxes. In recent yeei-s, many state governments 
have extended student aid programs to studenti in the independent sector, arid In 
a few instances state governments have even provided direct institutional 
financial support toindependent colleges and universities. Moreover, the location 
of public colleges and universities and the scope of the instructional prop^aihs 
allocated to public colleges and Universities may well have a direct impact upon 
the operation of independent colleges and universities. 

It is not my intention here to embark upon a discussion of the substantive 
issues on the st^te government agenda for higher education. Halstead ha^ written 
a large book on t^ese issues; arid I have written a smaUer book. The issues are 
real, vital, and complex. They ar^ not easilx resolved and they are never resolved 
for all time. Planning and decision miUdng involve continuous activity. 

The issue I do want tb-addFess her© is the issue of structure for state govern^ 
ment planning and decisioff making about higher eduction, I presume I do not ' 
need to belabor here a distinction betw^n planning and decisioo making, Plan^ 
ning precedes decision making, and starlp again after decisions are made in terms 
of evaluating the consequences of past decisions and preparing for new decisions, ' 
Nor do I need here to involve us in a discussion of the decision making structure 
of legislative, executive, and judicial power in state government. I ^o want to 
raise some questions about the structure for state government planning as a part 
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of this deciiion^making procesSt as a part of the governance of higher educatidn 
by state government, ' . * 

: Fpr a great ^any years most state governments perceived particular need 
to create a state government administrative agency to formulate and articulata 
the state govefnipeAt uiterest in higher education, ^^ost state foyerBments 
sometime before 1900 eat^blished either a state boaird of ^ucatlcn or the poiition 
of ita^ iuperinteitient of public instructioQ m the administrative mechanisin for^ 
developilig the stat(e interest m public elementary^segondai^ education. Ap- 
parently no need Was pereeived for any similar arraofeme^ in higher edtication. 
Obviouily in thos^ days public, higher education must have been only a minor 
claimant upon the flnancial resources of s^te government. . 



When the executive budget movement materialiEed in state governmeni 
around 1910 and thereafter, rtate coUege and state university officers began tp 
meel with^state budget pfficers to review the financial ^quirementi of public 
higher education. In ^me states more than in otherst strong executive budget 
of Aces began to emetge, and a few of these Eune to ,be influential in the 
development of state government policy effecting higher educa^on. Some of 
these executive bu^^t ofncem, and now legislative budget offices, are the iocai 
pdint for much of the state plannpg t^^ that p^edea staUt deciiion lAaking 
about higher education. J ^ * ^ 

. As the executive budget process deveJoped in ^tate govemmenft, some k^d of 
higher ed^^ation mechanism at Uie« level of state government itself became in-^ 
c^eaJ|ingly' desirable. In some states the respo^ise of public higher education in/ 
^itlitWis was the ofganiEation of a council ^of presidents who undertook on/^ 
voI^$^ b^ii to plan, coordinate, and budget tor. public higher education/ In 
■ mm^ states this voluntar)^ administrative {^rra&gement, became quit0 effei^xive. 
asic weakness was simply that voluntaiy planning and budgeting dep J J 
upon the good-wiU and stipport bf^^rpartici pants: if dlsa^ementi and '^{y£lri^ 
appeared^ the voluntary effort disiptegrated. . J'urt^ermofe, execute 
legislatofs sometimes cazne to ^rceive voluntai^ planiiing aa a 
vested interests rather than the articulation of a state government 
know whereof T speak, because I Was a participant in both kinds of ev 
state. 

In other states, especially dyring the Depression years of tfte^ ISad's* sta& 
boards of higher education' were established a^^adndnistrative, agencli^ of state 
govern me nt for highei* education, hi some other syites where /& earrb^ aa 19^ 
competition between state univeraities, state colleges « of/ a^^ultui^ and 
mechanical arts, and^ state teachers colleges wall otiierved, state L6gi§iatures or 
state constitutions provided for one single state-wide govermng Jpoard for aU ot, 
public higher educatipn. Something of this early hiitory was rev/lewed In a book 
about public higher education written by Lyman Glenny and p^ublished' in 195^, 

Today I am primarily concerned about two quite differ)6nt administrative 
arrangements for ur\dertaking the plahning for the statf government ihterest in 
higher education. I have conoerns about each of the adminispative arrangements 
that now occur within the state governments, althougn my idoncerns are different 
according to the particuiar arrangensent. As of 1975/1 count' 21 itates that have 
establishod state wide governing board for public' institutions of higher 
education. I count 26 states with a state planning ^bo^H for higher odueation, 
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- There are three states, sman^states, that appear to have neither administrat^e 
arrangement. , 

Let me iummariie my eoneerni^about the state planning board under thr^ 
'headingsi a conSbm about the appi^opriate organisational Mrangement Unking the 
.itata board of higher education to the exfdutive and iBgisIative branches of itate 
govefament? a concern about the adequacy of administrative authority vested in 
the state board; and a concern about the relationship of state boards both to state 
coUeges 4nd uniyersities and to independent colle|es anrf univemtiesS^shaU 
elaborate somewhat upon each of these concerns ip a morpent* * 

' Let mr summmze ray concerns about the state-wide^ governing b6ard under 
three headingsi a concern about the adequacy of lay govermng.in£luence,apon the 
,affap of mdividual campuses; a concern about ,the capacity of a state wide 
^govenling bowd objectively to articulate, a state government interest in higher 
eduiatidn; and a 'eonce^ about the powth of. a state higher education 
bureaucracy controlling institutional afiairs. T shall comment about these 
coDcems in a moment. ^ 

I see no reason, he^e to defend the proposition that a state government ad^ 
ministrative ag^faey Jn the freld of higher education m an essentialelement of state 
government. This propdsition has,b#iD much dehated over the past 25 ydars. but 
it apRpars that thf argument is now^ mostly a matter of histoiy. There are sUU 
bitter eontrbvefSies about the kind of state adnrinistrative machinery approprmte 
for higher education and the scope of its authority, but the utility of some kind of 
machinery is now generally acknowWgid. Indeed, the Education Amendments^ 
of 1972 as enacted by the Federal Conp^ess in Section 1202 endorsed the need for 
a statQ. government admLnistrative agency "broadly and equitably representative 
of the gineral and pubUc and private nonprofit and proprietai7 institutions of 
postsecondaiy educatioain the state:..." EssentiaUy the argument today is not 
whether or not to have a state government administrative agency for higher 
education but what kind. ■ 

Let us begin with my concerns about the state planning board in higher 
education. I have vivid recollections of a time when this vei^ word planning was 
one aroufing suspicion and fear a^ut governmenUl intentions. Now paining as 
an essential administrative and government^ pr^edure is widely accepted But 
we ^main confused about the reUtionship of planning to politics, about the 
relatjonship of administratipn ,ttf governmental decision makiflg. Higher 
education planning U first of all a professional Usk. Enrollment trends student 
a<^cess. manpower supply and demand, desirable ihstrucUonal programs the 
scope of other ^lieaUontfrpfograms, the geompKIcal distribution of programs 
and facdities, the quality of educational programs, the financing of institutionaJ 
costs, the financing of student access, the inte?!^ relationship of the public arid 
pnvate sectqrt of hi^er education ^ these are afl issues that require careful' 
professional studg. m of these prbblems^ ar^ complex, and reasonable people 
have different coneluiions t)f fact and different opinions about the values in 
volved. The analysis of higher educatiljn issues is a task for knowledg-eable 
competent persons. The resolution of the issues is. a task for poUtical juXmoni 
expressed by elected' representatives of the people. 

It U arrant nonsense to think that issues abo6t education can be separated from 
the political process. In an earher. less burdensome sooiety, the>re were 
educational enthuaiMts who thought it possible to separate education from 
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• politic. Surely no one fa left: today with any such naive ^oi^j. of view. Yet we 
establish^>tate boards of higher educatioii with lay membe^ ap^inted for 
lengthy and^oyerlapping terms of office, and mk these lay membera to select a 
. professional administrative ojflcer. Then we expect this professional administra- 
tive, offlcer to devejop effective 'and influential relationships with the state chief 
executive and legislattire. This attangement is an administrative prescription for 
^ political meffectiveness or for professional instability 

■ ' ^ * V 

One or two stkte^have ric^iied thadiliemnia and have chosen the route bf an 
.executive departiftent of education headed by a. secret^ or direc^r of 

..^ education, T^e aepartffient held is .a r^o^iied ppUtteai selection ;and co^eague 
of tiie chiff executive. There tlien remains the matter of organising a structure 
for^ elementary^sec^ndary education and for higher ^ucation within this 
executive department framework: One arrangement is to^have a commissioner ' 
for basic educktiorfand a ccmimissioner for higher education appointed^ personal 
, associates of the se^retwy of education. Aprther Mrangementls to continue itate*^ 

; boards of education and state boards of higher education with their'sepafate 
selection of a professional administrator: The secretaiy of ^ucation is then a kind 
of political fOter though which prbfessional daU and advice are transmitted to 
*he chief executive and legtslktqre ' ^ . 

. • ^ ■ \ ^ ' - ' ^ '< -. ' C . 

My own judgment is that we ha^e not yet found a satisfactory arranVement for 
inter relating professional a^ political Judgments on higher educatiQn issaes, I 
^ aspect that we jhaU continue to experience tension in the relationship, and that 

we shaiJ contiiiue to experimeat with different' relationships, bqth personal and ^ 
^ structural, . , ■ * . > 

My stecond concern with sUte^boards of Higher educa£ion,is with the 'scope of ^ 
their ay thorilyi .There is a wid^ange of authority vested inHheie bo^ds today* 
fror^ a^ur^ly informational rolrto a cogrdinating role. My own opinion is that 
srate boards of higher education restricted to an in(ormational rolfe havr a vary 
limited utility- This opinion obviouily AflecU my experience with a Q^rdin|ting 
bo^rd/ I^think a stale bc^rd- of higher ^ucation shouldjhave cert^n dif|nite*, 

' authority if its capability for useful action is to be realized: pthink a stat^Jboard of * 
higher education ^sBould Have authority ta^.apprpve or disapprove new degree 
programs proposed by my pUbliennstitution of higher education. I think a state 
board of higher educatioh should have ^autheritS^ to appVbye or disapprove the ' 
. gfbg^ajphical dispersion of instnictlpnal and other prcigframs such as continuing ' 
' ^^"^y^^^^ programs proposed by any public instftution bf higher^difcation. I 

. trtink^a strte board tif higher ^^ue^ion -should- .have authoruy to establish a 
budget syfffem for public higher education and to recommendstate governmerit 
financial subsidy of each instkytion fer^oth curfent operations and capital im- 

^ proVfements. I think a sta^ board ^of highe,r educatiiSi ^ould have authority to 
^ prepare and adopt^a^masteB pjaa ifo^higher jB|iucation services in the s^te, A ^ 
state board with the^e kinds of authority^i in a position to share a plannihg.role 
with institutions of higher education, to defing the state, interest in higher 

^education, and to malte recommendations for le^lation to a governor and to a 
genera) ftssembly that are meaningful 

^1 A state board of education with purely advisory authority is in a pMition to 
uoHect statistical information and to conduct interesting studies. It is likely that 
few persons m the exocutiye branch, in the legislative branch, or m institutions of 
higher education Will pay m6ch attention to such a board. These persons will have 
^i*ry liule reason to pay any attention to such a state board of higher education: 

la 
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Such a state board hm no power. And in polities ^ federal,' statet or local; 
economic, relifiotii, educational, or aasociational — in politics the name of the , 
game is power. , ^ ^ 

My third coacern with a state board of higher education is its relationship to 
both public and private institutions of higher education. It is essentid, I befteve. 
for a state g overnment — and this 'means first of all for a state board of higher 
education — to have an inllreit in md concem for higher education iervices 
within thf state as a wholf . This kind of interest and conceni must extelid to the 
scope of needed instructional prop^Mas and other activities and to the toUUty^of 
the institutional organizations bojh publicly sponsored and privately sponsored 
available to deUv^r Ihaie^ervices. today there are those who insist that this 
interest and concern must embrace proprietafy institutioni m well as public 
institutions md private non-profit institutions. Pei^onally, I am somewhat 
uneasy about just how far a state b^rd should become involved with private 
entei^rise for individual or corporate profit, but certainly^here is a iole for the 
proprietai7*coUege under properi re^kte^ proviiions of law. . 

i 

The privately iponsored college or University ^ot-for- profit has played an 
important part in American higher education wid ^ntinuei to provide essentiaJ 
^nfices to our nation. Public higher education would suffer in my judgment if 
there Were not the alternative choice and the alternative governance of private 
higher education, f or this reason and in the interest of governmental economy, a 
state board of higher education needs to have a point of view, indeed a pubUc 
policy, that encourages the continuf d se^ices of private higher ^ucation. ■ 

I do not intend to suggest that a state board of higher education qbh have a 
state- wide point of view only if its members come from public, private, and 
proprietary institutions themselves, Actually, I have some strong doubts about 
' the capacity for decision making; in the public Interest by boards composed of 
individuals with a vested interest. It is tembly important that public members of 
a state board of higher education have acceis to advisor cocamitteea from aU 
kinds of colleges and universities, and provide opportunity for interested parties 
and individuals to present their point of view, I am disposed to believe that the 
public interest in higher education is more likely to^merge from a board of DOblic ' 
members than from a board of institutional delegates, / 

Let me turn then to some elaboration of my concerns about the stete-wide 
governing bovd as the principal state government administrative arrangement 
for higher education affairs. As I have indicated there are some 21 state govern ^ 
ments that have state- wide governing boards. Some of these organizational 
arrangements are of recent legislative enactm^t, and I am told that there are 
debates now going on in several other states about the desirability of establishing 
stete-wide governing boards, 

I can understend lbt©^ecutive and legislative fascination with the sUte wide 
governing board. Sudhfr^oard suggests a state-wide authority to control and 
prevent competition among varioas state colleges and universities, to mpme 
common regulations and standards of operation, to achieve an appropriate 
quality of 'support for similar instructional programs, to ensure ^iitical 
nisponse to poUtical expectations of the state higher education system. When' 
Stat© governments have had a wqak arrangement for state pUnntng and coor 
dination, when stete governments continue to encounter jealousies and im 
portunities among state colleges and universities, the device of a state wide 
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board with the full authority of govefnaflce oyer all Ampuses has a eeiidn 
qosmetic attraction. My own Judgment m that this attractibn is alm^t entirely 
cosmetic > - . f = 

My fir^t concern with the state- wiSa governing board is a eoncern about tfae 
dilution of the lay influenpe in campus governance. A governor and alegistture 
may perceive a state-wide governing board as responsive to their point of view, 
but the state-wide governing board then becomei a weak device for influenciiig 
faculty, student, and administrative behavior at Ithe level of the individual 
campus. I am well aware of jthe-current cy^nicism abotft thp lay influence in campus 
governance of the iocal bc^rd of trustees anyway. It is^ generally' said ^that 
students have, now freed themselves from Institutional restrictions upon their 
individMal and socW behavior, whQe fpulty ;nembers control faculty atfairf with 
no restraint fromradministrators or trustees. So what difference does it m^e 
whether or .npt ^hereMs a lay board of trustees, with Ui^ authority of government 
at the level of |he individud campus? 
■ p 

I happen to believe tkat iti^oes make a gpcrf deal of difference. I think /acuity 
managementof a public college or university and student conduct wit|in a public 
college or Qniversity ought always and continimlly to be subject tp th^ restra&ing 
influence of a lay goVerriing boart. And I believe strongly thatihis restraining 
influence nef ds to be exeftised on a campus by campus basis fr'he state- wide 
governing board — indeed any mfflti-campus governing b^rd — is" top far 
removed from the day-to-day, week-to-week problems of the individual campus. 
Moreover, the state wide governing board is not perceived as having as interest 
in or conimitment to the individuality of a particular campus . ^ 

Familty members are professiohai prmctitieners sf instruction, research, wd 
^ public service. They are professional practitioners usually of substantial peFsonal 
competenee. But faculty members are Uke aU professional practitioners; they are . 
likely to 4^y©JQp s kind of expertise that can border upon arr^ance and tend to 
ignore the ifiterests of th^e vei7 persons they ^re supposed to serving. 
Moreover, faculty niemberf in their individu^ity and ih'their preoccupation with 
inteilectual achievement are apt to forget about the nominteUectual factors of 
human life. Faculty membefs neelthe leavenmg influence of laymen interested in 
and supportive of their endeavor but also providing a linkage to an exlernal world 
beyond the academic walls. And much the same can be said about studentsi 

In the state-wide and multi campus systems we leave the president and his or 
her immediate administrative associates' to provide the linka^ to an external 
environment, It seems to. me that the president \^thout a campus board of 
trustees is left especially vulnerable to all the winds of chance and all the fires of 
anger that swirl within the individual academic eommun^ity. I think presidents 
need help, and I see this help as more likely to emerge from a campus governing 
board of lay trustees than from any other source. # 

My second concern with the state-wide governing board is a concern with its 
capacity to have a state government point of view about pubUc and private higher 
education. In fact> injome states with a state wide governing board for public 
highe;' education, state governments have perceived th^ necessity to establish a 
state board for planning purposes, for administertlt^ a state stiJdent aid program, 
and for carrying qn those federal government planning activities specified by the 
federal Educatioi^l Amendments of 1972, In those circumstances, a state has two 
boards In the state capitoi:'a state wide govorning board and a state wide 
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planning and •coordinati|ig board. This -organizational arrangement can be 
mischievous, as some events have demonstrated. \ 

I am convinced that if agitate board of higher education is to develop a state 
goverrtment point of view it cannot at the same time be a state-wide go^rniflg 

^ board. The flrst responsibility of a state-wide governing board is not to stafc 
government but to the institutions or campuses over which it exercises the 

^^utfiority of government. A state-wide governing board must identify with the 
institutions under its governing authority simply because the institutions 
themselves have np ^ther lay board upon which to depend, lb the long run, 

' governors and legismtors must experience disappotntment with a state -wide 
governing board as the board finds it essential to express its allegiance to higher 
educational institutions rather than to state government. 

In this aUe^ance it is unreasonable and unfair to expect a stote-wide governing 
board to expre^ an interest in private higher education, and even in proprietary 
education, I se^ little assisWnce or encouragement for private colleges and 
Universities from a state- wide governing board. Indeed, a stote-wide governing 
board that expressed spch interest or encouragement would be recreant to its 
role as a governing board for public institutions of higher education. 
■ * ' 

Nfy third concern with the state- wide govemiBTg board is its inevitable 
development' of a centralized higher education bureaucracy separate and apart 
from each campus. The state wide governing board must exercise the authority of 
governancaiiover each campus in thp system. In order to do so, the board must 
have a full-time chief ex^utive officer of experience and suture equal or superior 
to the experience and stature of any campus president in the system. In addition, 
this chief executive officer must have ad^Ate staff support, and this support 
means a fuU complement of staff with specialized Msignments in planning and 
budgeting, in public affairs; in academic affairs, in health affairs, in student af 
fairs, and in business management. The result is a substantial maLnagement 
bureaucracy at the state- wide level of operation. 

I do not see how a state-wide governing board and its-staff can achieve any real 
decentralization to individual campuses. State- wide authority of governance 
demands a substantial state wide bureaucracy of higher education, I cannot 
imagine any 6ther workable arrangment. And a state wide bureaucracy can 
quickly become expensive. It can and will afao tefd to be restrictive of campus 
academic innovation and campus management. 

Obviously 1 see the state-wide planning and coordinating board of proper 
authority and the campus lay governing board as the desirable structural pattern 
for state governance in higher education. I believe a careful, objective study of 
the two organizational arrangements will confirm my own judgment, a judgmeot 
based upon experience and observation. 

I recognize that there are certain other struelural Issues about state govern 
ment and higher education which J have not mentioned in this discussion. I have 
not said anything about the degtee of separation or of integration m ad 
ministrative structure that is desirable t?elween elementary secondary 
education, vocational technical education, and hig'her education. 1 have not said 
anything about multi campus systems of higher education within a state, such us 
the nriulti campus systems in New York, Ellinois, and California. I havu not said 
anything about the autonomy of public institutions of higher education. And 
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believe it or notp I think a coniiderable autonoiri^ in corporate status, in personriel 
matters,^ in financial matters, in m^agement services, and. in academic freedom 
IS indispensable for an institution of higher education. Moreover, I believe I can 
prove that the public universities of Ohio had rtiorje sOch autonomy at the end of 
iSL^^f^- ^^^^^ of service as chanceUor than they had whfen I went to Columbus in 
1964^ I have passed over these issues^not as unimportant but as not essential to 
the matters of primary interest here. 

Our stata governments require an o^anizational structure to develop and 
recommend a itate government point of view about higher education services. 
The state government interest must express a p^ition on such basic problems as 
the scope and quality "of instructional and other services, access to higher 
education, student financing, manpower requirements,' geographical dispersion, 
level of expenditures, and sources of income, I think a strte government point of 
view must ihclurfe protection of academic freedom and subitantial aut<»nomy of 
campus governance and management. I think a state g^ernmentjoint of view 
must include encouragement of private higher education alongside of public 
higher education. The important essentia decisions pn all these matters will be 
made by governors and state legislatures, with some interpretation of those 
decisions by the state judici^y, f 

In this process of stat^ governance on h^her education, in this process of state 
decision making, governors and le^lator^ would have professional advice. This 
advice can be provided through an ex^utive department, a state board of higher ^ 
education, or a state wide governing board. I doubt the effectiveness of the third 
arrangement as an instrumentality of state government. I think we must still 
struggle for an effective structural arrangement betw^n a chief executive and a 
state board of higher education. Perhaps there is a better device that no one has 
yet produced. But while we struggje for organizational effectiveness, let us not 
overlook the end purple: a viable, acceptabie, serviceable "set-of state govern- 
ment policies ensuring the continued performance of the indispensable outcomes 
of higher education. The role of states was never more critical than it is today as 
we prepare for the highly uncertain years that lie ahead. 

/ 
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KEEPDfti IN TOUCH, 
rm CAMPUS-CAPITOL INTERFACE 

Marvin D. Johnson 



Lat me teU you a itoi^ about reluetuies that I hemi a while back, The loci 
football team was baiag slaught^fed by a& over^sile visiting team that Was 
driving the lom^B into the pmss of the ffeotban field. The local cwh was hollering 
from the sidelines: "Give the ball tp Rodolfo. Give the ball to Rodelfo!" Rodolfo got 
the bidl and was once apdn pt)und down* "Give the ball to*R^oIf©»" the coach 
cried* Bo^olfo got the ball Mid was smashed* "Give the b^ to Rodolfo," the coach 
ihouted* There was a long pause in the huddle» and finally a voice called back to 
the Ooaeh — **Rodotfo dom^'t wmt the dwined ball." 

PerHapi we're aU^being a Uttle like Rodolfo la our education duUes* Maybe, Iflte 
Rodolfo, we're all feeling a little bashed and battered and not too optimisUc about 
the nejct play. But, the game, must go on — there's too much at st^e to simply 
^ve up the balli» 

At the campus capitol interface, weVe all seen increasing acflon of late. "In- 
terface," says the^ WebMt$r*M Dictwnary, "as in the surface between oil and water" 
— where the a^ioa is — the dictibpa^ says* And,4 could add that the cMpus 
and the ^pitol, in many cases, have been mixing as poorly as oil and wat«r. We*re 
all liking for that magic Bit of soap compound that wiU homoge^e the huxtui^ 
better* ^e are aU recognizing the ferment of «jucational revolution; the threat of 
institutibnal extinction mentioned by John p, MiUett in The ChrQn&le of H^her 
EdumHon last September, 1975, or greater political control of our institutiona, 
noted by Donald R* McNeil in Phoeyilx b December, 1975. McNeil, Director of 
the California Post second^ Education Comnaission, stirred our lepslatorf with 
his talk. Quite a bit^ 

Here are some of my conclusions, foUqwed by somi of the reasons^ for arriving 
at these conclusions I 



1. This Bicentennial Yiar is the time for us to start taking action in. our higher 
education echelons to cpunter the rather nipid drift away from self-control and 
into the very muddy Ivaters of political control of our colleges and universities. 
We've had some ejEceUent studies — now what can We do to implement them? 

2. "Arrogance" is one of the words that pust be dropped out of such 
negotiations at the capitoNcan^pus interface . Arrogant behavior and shooting 
from the hip — from both sides must be replaced with reasoning, objective 
action and good faithv What is best for the students, higher education — and 
ultimately* the state — must be taken into account. 



3. Purse strings are tightening and winds of change are blowing, The tree that 
bends is not uprooted; we in higher education must lead the way and make our 



own changtes -- with our knowledge - or have the eha,nges made by 
less-sympathetic and leas knowledgeable forces. > 

. <* 

_ 4. We must "keep in touch," not only with our legislative and executive 
• branches, but with our pubUc. We must maintain a believable. and supportable 
stance that demonstrates our good faith and peasonableness^_ 

5, Changes must be^made In the operation and conduct of higher education to 
meet these needs that are blowing in the wind - however. In advance, we must 
outUno and define those areas where we will not bend and where" we wiU not 
compromise in the Interesta of the greater good af a free and open quest for 
knowledge m our free society. 8 

Those are my sumfftary conclusions. Ut me share with you some reasons for 
them. 

First, let me quote to you from a Harris Poli of October 16 1975 that was 
designed to determine whether our nayonal leaders are ''in touch" or "out of 
touch in their activities. We in coUeges and uniyersUto = higher edueatlo^ 
^me out very waU, We were ranked Number 5 from the top m a Ust of 16. That 
Harns Survey showed leaders in ''collefte" ranked Number 5 right after 
med^ne. television news, banks and the press; Wtf rated Sfe percent ^'in touch 
^d 34 percent out of touch," with U percent "not sure." Now compare that whh 
the leaders in medicine who got 69 Mrcent "in touch" and 21 percent "out of 
touch with 10 percent "riot sure."^and^ou see we did rather well Medicine was 
m first place in really knQwing "what moit p^ple they represeiat or serve really 
thmk and want State Oovemment, if we can take any satisfaction from these 
figures, rated Number 7 with a 46^reent '*in touch" and a 41 percent "out of 
touch ratmg. So our national ima^, accordbig to Harrto. is better than that of 
state legislatures^ At the bottoni of the Ust wis the Uhit^ States Congress with a 
34 percent "in touch" rating arid a 54 percent "out of touch" ratin/which ^bm 
almost exactly the reverse of the college leaders* rating. Alm^t tying for last 
place wai the Executive Branch of 6he Federal Government and the White House. 

That Harris Survey should be good news for us in higher ^ueation because it 
shows we hold a fairly strbng. positive image with the public. I. forgone beHeve in 
polls and surveye when they are professionally done, and I tlrink that we are very 
fortunate to have come out so well in this' poll which is only two months old But 
you mamtain yourse^ In the polls ^y constant ^ork.. If we don^t try and stay "in 
touch with our itutff.nti' and faculty needs ^ with our state governments and 
with our general public-^ if donH work at it, we ca^ slide, too. dow^ to wfiefe 
the Congress and the Whit* House ar^ right ^w in that Harris.Poll This good 
public image that we have stands us in good ^ead when we arrive ^t the campus^ 
c&pitol interface because there is a certain reluctance in the executive and 
legislative brjanches to attack pur colleges and universitfes head on. As long as we 
try and be the "good guys" ^ not arrogant, but coopf rative = we can maintain 
our positive sl^A with the public. And. having a good strong base and a goqd 
pubUc image is Wpful when we get to the positions that I mentioned earlier 
wh^re we have decided v^e cannot bend - where we must firmly insist on our 
rights of free and open study and non poUtical control of academics. Then, we wiU 
need all the strength we can muster. History shows, this fight to be centuries old 
- but, in thiS' Bicentennial Year, it would appear that a ne^' turbulence is 
eri^ting based on this old fight for the^autonomy of colleges and universities 
involving the campus and tlfc capitol. 

19 . 
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' A te|£tbook ob thia subje^^^^ jLymari A, GItnny and Thomas K. 

H Dalgliih, from the Center for Research and Development In Higher Education at * 

;^ : ^the University of California at Berkeley! is an excellent review of the situation* , 
^ Many of you rnay have reAd this t©xt,:but r. would cartomly Uke to reeommend % 
to thofe who haven-t and urge those who have read it to re-read it* The title of , ^ 
th© bojk to Pu6te I/ntW and the Lawi CdnsHtuiwmU 

Mtgnomy in Dmkne, It w^^^^^ support^ by a , 

federal p^antrlt is a good examplo of afmeappU of federal funds to a crucial 

v , study at the proper time..Gl@nny and Daljgllsh J^ave presented an interesting and 

S^veiy riatoble book wwhat^ 

the highest aompllnient.when j say that I thihfc.tjbey wrote the book to have it 
- -understo©d»= ' , • k .■. . . Vav/,, 

What do they lay about public universities ajid state age ncies? Here ii part of 
jtheir opening prngraphi "Workihg relktienihips between the public univemty 
and the government which charters and funds it have long been r^o^iied as * 
ambi^otis and undefined; The boundaiiei shift with the tinaes* fads, acondmic 
eonditiohSr and th# expectations and aipirttions of the public and tj^^y^lggvirn^^ 
\ mental leaders," ^ : _ i ^ 

They go on to ibow.that wie we fast approaching the time when the boundaries 
will be defined^ iAust.be defined; They quote D. Waldo, who wrotg an aHicle^^ ' 
back in 1970, in the Pu6te AdmMMtmHm ReviBW, He saidi **As thfe university . 
becomes increasingly m instrument bf goveroment " ther^ wiU be severe 
pi'oblpihs arising from lack of congruence between academic normi and ideology " ' 
; and our gifteral goverjimental-poMtieal riorms and ideolo^/' ' * : ^ 

But, he said in 1970 what we're all saying now'^s the univeriities beeoihe more ^ . 

mv olvjd with their c api to^^^ . 

b ackg rounds and g^is . That .**lack of congiiienbe" he mentions has already turned ^ ^ 
- . into^me pretty'ftvere head butUog in maiSy states » He could see 'the boUing at 
^ the campua-eapitSl interface back 1^ 1970. ^ ^ , v ' V: * 

. ■; ■ ■ - . ; ■ . ' . / ; '/[r ■ ■ \ ■ _ — ' - : .\ 

/Glenny and Dalglish. talk of the three, traditions in the development of 
American colleges and universities. They ^oint out that aeatfemic frefdom, . 
tenure, and institutional autpnomy may ^aye some mythology attaehed to thefh, I 
^^but that myths and illusions do contrfbute /ultimately , to reality. 

Autdnomy of the uniye^ity dates bade to medieyal wela] ofgankatrbn in^ 
Europe ^ except for tKe bo^d of tomstees or bqard b^Jregents idea which was 
Americani Back in the nmtfi centui^t &i Europe, the uinivei^ity |vas a sepiu^ati*' 
entity along with the church and . civil power » The vtfry word "university- ^ 
uniyeriitaa" means corporation. The uriiversity a Uying organisn:!, and a real 
person with body and membera and a of its own. Itself can wiU, itself can act i ' 
It is a group-pe fipri , : a nd its will i^a p^up- will . . . , " one e wly researcher rioted . * 
: The chfirch, the univeriity' and -civil power ^ each functioned ^gether, \ 
separaiely and ahout ec^ah * ^ ; ^ 

If a university: got in tiwuble with the Pope, it could appeal to the king or 
council;, if it got ib trouble with a king or the locd bUhop, it could appeal to tjhe. 
. Pope;i',andi if the university got into ti^uble with a local government, it could! 
appeal to the king and the Pope; ■ 
'-. ' "'" ' ' '■" . ■ ■ . ■ . . " ' ' ' 

Way back then, universities wert thought of as something special to;have / 
around and ^were largely left alonei they could run their 
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The uniyersjties were so poor In those tUnea that they wire very mobile. If 
anyone gave them too bad a time, they could just move out. They had few 
posMssions, no great Ubraries and'they could easily move. We could not get very 
far with threatenini to put it all on a wag on and move n 

* .. f nt"^' Mnlveraltl were conceived as 

.republics in the social scheme. They were poor tad could wander and were 
highly re^ed. Then, by the I6th eintu^, they developed Jbrariei. built 

. buddings. .developed wealth ^ arid became more^iuMect tal^|atate>^S 
ment. StitreontTOrbec^^^ 

l?th centunes. Klnp started hiring and firing professori. In America, non- 
mterference by the statt became the rule, and we grew with this tradition of no 
political, interference. Its toe great tradition that we are worried about today.' 

the partmouth College ease of Dartmouth.versus Woodward 
hv tfc Tt^l'^SP PiAmencM coUeges and stat^vernment was determined ' 
:°yJ^^'^^^^'f^m Cam, The New Hffipshire Legislature tried to 
redesign thrmart^of Trustee to m^^^^ 

state as « whde The Unit«l States Supreme Court ruled that ihe MpsUture 
J."fK f *'"*V;*^^"S th« 0Bfln»I «h'«ner for Dartmouth CoUe^ was™ 
wntract bet ween the College and the State and that the State could not^anS it 
because the Legislature did not have constltuUonal power to dofc . 



At that time, Daniel Webster argued for the autonomy of D^&uth College 
and gresented the aFgument that Is still v^id terfay. Webster sai^lt will to a 
dangerous, a piost dangerous experiment toliold these institutions sufiSqt to the 
rise aiid fall of poUtical parties, and the fluctuaHons of political opinio^Jf the- 
franchise may be, at any time, taken away or impaired, the property als^liay be 
Jaken^way^pr itruse^pervertedt^Benefactors will h 

the object of their bounty; and learned jneS will be deterred from devotinr 
themselves to the services of sufli' institutions . . . coUeges and haUs ■ wiU b|i 
deserted by ^1 better spirits, and become a theatre for the contentions 6f 

poutlcS. ,- ■ • , 



AU of us "better spirits" wiU say "amen" to what Daniel Webster sdd in 1819. 

.Clenny and DalgUsh bwed their study on four states that have constiiutional 
status fqr theu- universiUes - California. Colorado. Michigan and Minnesota - 
and four states that have only statute^ status for their universities - Hawaii 
□uiiois, Mainland and Wisconsin. , ,, 

They' cite the landm^k deciiion o£ Sterling valgus The Ragiats of the 
Umvarsity of Michigan in 1896, In that ease, the legislature had tdd the ^ 
Umva^itF: of Michigan aarUer that it had to astabUsh a CoUegi^^f Horndbathy 
md the U|^ariity flnaUy did. Then tha Legislature told the Uriiveraity cto move 
the schoamom Ann Arbor to Detroit, The Umveriity i^fti^ and the Michigan 
Suprema Court finally settled the matter by saying: *The Baard of Regent and * 
:the Legislature dariye their power from thaMHie suprerna authority, namely, the 
Constitution, Insofw as the powara of each are defined by that instoiment, 
Umitetions are impopad, and a direct power conferred upon ona necessarily ex- 
cludes its existence in the other .,.^they are ieparate and distinct constitution^ 
bodies, With the powers of the Recants defined* By no rule of construeUon can it 
br held that aithar can encroach upon or 
other." Ameh, again.^ ' ^ 

■ ' - . ' ■■ ■^ .. ■■ * . ■ ■ ' . ■ ■'■ 
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But that wai in 1896 , and we don't all have the^constltytional pmltb^ 
Univarsity of Miehigan haii It was noted in the book that these outside powers 
continue their attetnptii The truth of thai statement was borne out in the 
.December issue of CAfonicfe ojr ffi^^er Education, 1975, .thaf said the 
Michigan Suprenie Court had-t^ rule all over agairi, 79 years latfr, that the State 
Board of Highir Education had no power to veto prop^am) at Mlohigan*! public 
universltits. Tiine marches on and the barrlifi eontinue. to be tested. There' is 
continuing action at the eampus-capitol interface. ' ' 

Donald 1^i€Nei^ iUd some of IKese same tHnp when he spoke before some of 
our le^lators Just last month in Phoenix. McNeil said there is a pdnt when; 
friendly legislators and higher education r|fpres6nt.ativei must paj^ company,^ 
That point rtac^^ says, '^yben leg^Utori move bf y^^ in- 
volvement in educational affairi to unwarranted interference, ♦.when the 
iegjslaturf Impinges on the academic integi^ty. of our institutions. When declsion^f. 
about governance, institutional mana^ment, academe policy, program planning, 
Admission requirement sv faculty duties and other related issues are made not in 
the halk of ivy, but in the corridors of the le^slatuz^ ... they begin to niiplck; 
they have a position on almost eveiy education^ issue; they develop a fascination 
-for the mpute details of budgets; they pose questions of inf^ite viuiety and 
detail; they meddle in administrative matters and in the approval not only of 
a^d»mi€ poUdeit but dio of new prog V ^ 

**They instruct the ddueatiori^ bureaucracy what to study, how to study it, 
and, at times, come perilous^ close to suggesting what 'the results of the study 
. should be^,. the end resultcan'be -^ and &o often is -^ greater political control of 
our institutions." * r 

^~btogley%rSpurlockr^Assjstant-to the-PMid 
Education, wrote iri last summer's issue of THb Educatioml Record on this 
iubjeet and quoted the Canie^e Comndssion about the line that ihould be drawn 
for institutional independence^ There were three sections of institutional in- 
depftaden^ that should be pr^serv^, the Commission said.^ 

The intoUectual, through the protection of academic freedom of expression 
and ^of free choice and conduct of research projects by faculty members and 
students; . ' ■ i . 

, "2, The academic, through acceptance of decision making by academic 
authorities in specified academic areas such as conduct of cburse|; and 

**3\ The adminktimtivei through avowing "substantia leeway in handling 
financial and perponnal matters in detalL" 

a AltHbugh I don't always agr©i with the Carnegie Commission, I will say, as Fm 
sure we all will, amen to that* ; . 

SpurlMk brings up the mteresting idea that perhaps we should not try to^ipe 
out conflict; co^ct may be helpful. His view is the adversiu^ approach brings^ 
about desirable connict — providing checks and balances in which the in- 
stitutional leaders push their institutions forward and the coordination directori 
ei^ert a "bracing force,** Spurlock may think of that as **€6nitructive tension," but 
lama little afraid of encoura^rfg such roles » * ^ 

The State University of New York, according to that CAiwtete article in tat 
year's December 15 issue, is tiying some of that "constructive tensipn" right now 



bttween Chancellor Ernest L^ Boye of SUNY arid Commiisianer Ewald. B. 
Nyfluist of the New York Board of Edueation, They ari going found and round on 
who has the authority to oitabliih or elc^e graduata programs in the State of New 
York* The argument hasn't gone to court yet. but neither sidi ieena to talk of 
constructiy© tension"; in fact, MrrNyquist*s office calls the matter **a continuing 
messy problem," Amen to that, abo^ ' 

^Nyquist is also quoted on this matter of autonomy as sayingr"„\the old notion 

uridf rstanding of c^^^^^ intefdepende^ce, Nob^y can do as he damn weU* 
■ pleases," - ^ , . : - . ' ■ 

Boyer answers: '**The issue U not quality. Nobody is defending non-quality.,; 
the issue b not statewide cMrdination; The issue is wAo runs the university-" 
And there we are again, 

And, higher ^ucaUpn leaders say that review of graduate pro^araii"fbr in* 
stance, might very well be necess^, the article goes on. But the institutions 
. thentealveSp and not outside agenmeSi should have the flnid say. 

There are two other fine quotes in th^ article attributed to McAllister H, HuU. 
Jr.. University Dewi at the Sta^ Unive^i^ of New York at Butolp. who said 
* that state education dgpartmente should have no role in cuiylng out decisions 
based on review^H||^ prbgrat^. By dotag that, tlje depwlment takes 
the role df a mnCT^^M^tionrwhteh, ^ 

experience*" And then, in ar&i^^^ education, the colleges and ^ 

universities should correct thei/own prop^ams, he said- if a surgeon to asleep 

=Jvhen^he.patient^eedsja=ai^endectomy^the pr^ 

' surgeon, not to start the operation withbu^^^ 

On the other hand, a quote bom John D/ MiUett appeared in the September ^ 
issue of the ChronkUforHighBrEducaHofk who siddr"My assessment <rf current 
circumitances is that present arrMgemehts for governance ' within individual 
colleges and universities tend to be to© fragmtnted, too indeciiive. imd 
lacking in support of leaderahip to be competent to cope with the demands of . 
change„*and.i.the state board of higher education,,,!^ the one and only state 
government agency competent to develop and provide a creative mana^ment 
response to econonalc circumsUinces." Now, of course, he does not say that the 
Colleges and univeirsities cannot do it — only that if we are to have ^ agency in 
the state naake changes, it would be the state board of education, I hate to admit 
that Mr, MiUett mights rightr pef haps he ta. Maybe it would be necessaiy to see 
the board of education before I made My further judgments. After all, I did say 
that we have to show good faith and reasonableness. 

^ ' ~ ^ . \r. \^ ■ 

We must not shoot from the hip, ^y more than we can support other persons 
who shoot from the hip. It was M,M, Chambei^, professor of educaUonal ad» 
ministration at the Illinois Stato University, who said tijat the fi^t si^ months of 
1975 was ".„a peak time for panicky, iU^cbniidered, jh^^^ at» 
tempts in legiilitures and in governors' offices to imp^e unwise wid un- 
constitutional mandates on higher eduQatioh," -) 

"^Well, shooting from the hip in return won't help muchV We aU need some kind oi 
figurative gun control law to stop all this swivel-holster expression of ideas. 
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; Nqw in my dbnel^iions lfsaid t^^^ be a yeu* foK 

actiorii We are now all aware orthe^* problem,- ani; enough ^^i^^ beeii; 
..conducted.- . ■.• •' ''i^' ' • ^' , ' 

Th&AfhBficm AiBomattm Qf Un^efsity Pfdfysim's Bulk^ m Saptamber of 
1078, had a ituciy of more than 85 pages bas^ on res© arch at Ohio, Wiieonilni 
Nebraska and fljladi* That seenied veiy compreheniiye^ is the 

.G^negie CommUsion study on the governaric© of higheryfeducationi ai^ the 
^iiip^.A^m4hi;Ed^€l^^n^msuiiion^^^ 

Institutipnal Interface Cohfenenca Report fronn Princeton^ in December, te74. 

What ; itrikei you when you read some of these reports b that th#ry U ho 
sactton that sayi,y*Now— here's what higher education ih^uld do^^^^itarting 
right away." It seems to m% that this Bteentennial Year ii a gcK^d time ti» sat up 
action study ^oups that t^.to produce soma rotn^iei ^d outUnas for action. 

^ We do have a crisis and no w la the time for us- to tiy to f ormulata , action , Wa > 
.need outUnes for action, not only for ouraj Ives, but for use with our lej^lativa 
friends, jhey have to know some of ^is bukground we have talk^ of tonight. In 
addition, in order to explain the crbis to the generd public w^ have to know 
where we are going oursolvas. It's hard to plug for tha nead of presai^ing soma 
autonomy when the public does not even undarotuid that autonomy thraatanad 
or thUt political control is looming. It is difflcult to equate these presanl heeds to 
the old "Bucks to Beat Sputn&"'campd^ that avai^ona could undarstand and 
pi^ieipata In, ^ . . . 

. Lat me repeat my fiv# conclusions; ' 



; 1. This Bicantennial Year is tha time for us totitart t^dhg action in our^ighar 
education echelons to counter tha rather rapid drift away from self-control and 
into the veiy muddy waters of poUticd control of our colleges and uniyeriities. 
We have had some excellent studies ^ now what c^ wa do to implement lham? 

^ ^ ' . ' ■ " ] ■ - ■ \ ■ ' : ' .i- • : ^. ■ ■ ' ^- . ' 

2. "AiToganca" is one ; of ^ the words that must be dropped out pf* such 
negotiatiohs at the (ipltol-eampus interfa^. Aproprnt behavtor and shooting 
ffom the hip — ffbim both sides — must be ^placed wlth*reasoning» objective 
action and goqd faith. What Is besjb for the studentSi higher education — and, 
ultimately, the state — must be t^eh Into account*' 

.3* Purse strings are tightening and winds of change are blowing. The tr^ that 
^ bends is not uprooted; we in highar education must lead the way and make our 
' own changes — "with .pty^ knowledge — or h^ve the changes made by less* 
sympathetio and iesl^'kBbwled^able f ■ 



4, We must "keep m touch," not only with our legislative and exe^ive 
br^ches, but with our public. We must maintain a believable and supportablf 
stance that demonstrates our good faith and raasonablehass/ V / 

6. 1 am convinced that changes must be made In the operation ^d conduct bf 
higher education to meat these needs that are blowing in the wind — however. In 
advance, we must outline and define those areas where we will not band and 
whera we wiU not compromma in the interests of tha^eatar go<^ of a free, and 
open quest for knowledge in our free society, % 

■ 31 -^r/-: 
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;: TKoie ar© my conduiiohs, buttefore^ lik© to" quotfr to you'fr 6m 

th© Cohstitution of MmomArtM^ ^ix, in partL • ; 

*Th© Univeriity/and^^ oth©r st^ie educAt/onal institutiorili shall be open to 
stud©nU<»f both sexegy and the ihstraction "furnished nearly as 

pcmsible*" - 7 / . ^ / .:• V ^ 'VV' . •■ " ■ - 

. ' _ ■ '-'^-'^^ v/'^'-- •■^ • ■ ^' ^ ' 

j mm not'a lawy©r Jahd l,know whrfa the Constitution sayi '*aa nearly free as 
-p^iihlflLthWiW© 

think I could make a very good ease fpr tho argument that they weF# also thinking 
about frtedom/of tWought when thty s^d "as *n©i^^ as possible*" I would 
Uk© to i©e:both eoncfepts enforced in this itiil© and acrMs the nation. 
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FEDERAL EFFECTS O^r STATE . 



AUan W, Ostar 




The pffeqti of fedm^ state wd institutional ^UdtiJs not i now 
subj^. The MoiTill Act of isfe tstabUshtd ft pattorn ^ public hightr ©ducatidn 
ip the states which e^sts to this day* Th© GJ. Bill following World War n In- 
troduetd the new concept of ^maia" or univeis^ higher education and gave new 
meaning In each stat# to^the definition of educational opportunity, . 

What ii new is the scrattoy, the criUcal queitiontag, of federal action iy the 
higher education cooimunity. The recent and steadily growing concern about the 
impact of federal activities involves several questloM. Are the unintended side 
effects of federal programs occasionally great enough that they obscure the 
impedance ^d the value of the actual pfog:^? Arfe fedei^ aeU^ a response to 
^^"^i"^ ^hin the higher ©ducatiqn ^mmuaity, or is the n^ed generated by 
the federal^emment? Do federal pro-ams accomplish what they are intended 
to? • ...I,. - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

Th^e are questioas which IJiope w not o nly. being. aaked on M^py^^ 
throughout the country, buton Oapitol ffiU and in the ofSe^ of IfflW as well^ 

Many ^ you have read the artide in the Pe^mber 16 issue of the feArof^k of 
H^her Eduea^ Uncle Sam Muscling In?" Wlie the ^icle stetes that 
federal officials deny an attempt to ^tain tight bureaumUc control over tte 
^Uegei, I think we have to look at the^aUty as wen ^ the well-meaning intent 
Do the ends jusUfy the meani? - ^ 

^ Fot example, consii^erism seems to be the password for the remainder of this 
d^|e. Few people would deny studente their Hghts to to protected aminst 
fraudulent ^nsumer^pinctic^, A year a^ the Boston mohg m a shoddng series 
on the number of students who enrolled m certain propAta^ institutions 
followmg de^pUve Wgh^preslure sal^ remiiting practice and who were toft in 
the end <^^ef^ly poorer* probi^ly in debt, fll4riined wd unemployed. There ^ 
IS httle doubt that students must to protected from thw types ^ shoddy 
practices. However* in attempting to clean up a minority of posttecondiw 
educational institutions; the Office bf Education is drawing ur ^Udes wW^^ 
^#€t all of higher education. In fact, it ap^aw to to charting a cou^ toward 
federal accreditation. 

In the wake of the student consumerism movement, the VS. Office of 
Education has propostd new le^sktion on institutional eU^ility st^dards. As 
an ^ide hei^B it should to noted that no one in the higher eduction community 
was fiyen th^^port^ consult dr. adviae whUB the tegislirtton was being 
wftten. The fact that the higher education assodstions were able to coaoment on 
the Enished legislation during a meeting was an ^erthought. , 
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' ; Aspropostd, the UJ. Oohimissldner of feducatld haVe the auihority to 

y- .. ■^ascribe standards of taitltutional flnanciarrispons ppopi^ad, the 

. Commisiioner would hay© the authority to prescribe how msiitiitions maint^n 

itudei^t records, As proposed, the Cofnmisstener would have the authoHty 
-to define ethical standards for eligible faititutions.l As propc^ed; this legfalation 
usurps the accrediting ■reSponsibUities of ata and private accrediting ^ies, 
V ; While the intended ^e^d may b^, to protect students from- unscnjpulous en- 
. l . L^^P^^^^^^ ^he meani actually result in the VS, Office of Education setting up 

i^^y^ prografri quality. 

■ '-"^i^lf-- t^f^m^ that before the Office of Edueayon revises Its regulatffiVln such 
a A A V a wsnion, it should attempt to fuUy execute *the regukUons it already has tb see 
> - - uf^TSf n«>t change is ^leed^. The cu^nt studentioan scand^ mvolvlsg the 
: y \ C^ast schools might not have reached its p^sent . proportions had OE 

'■v'>- ^Wlewed Its own proce^uris and not appfovei loans for a year and a half for 

V ^ - ^^^^ am ve^ conoerned with those federal actions which I do not beUeve 
- - accomplish their intended result, and, in may N wunteiproduciiyfe^ 

. Durtng the past decades we'ftve witnessed a shift in federal funding patterns^ . 
V From the fifties, higher ^ucation was the rtcipient of ^ 

project ^ant was not intended. to fit irtto an oyeriili^^heme of insUtutional 
, planning or educational philosophy. It was idmed prtolti% at som& or 
technological advance in a field of expertise of a partldttltf jhcul^ member or 
____^^y^rmein^r^^ 

body of scientific knowledge and applied technology; advanced our medical 
.._L science, and giy/^n us Gatorade* Prcyect jp-irite do have drawbacks* Probably no 
one expressed it better than the president of a major 'state university who 
, rem^ked that federal project p^ant support turning his institution into a 
holding company for academic entrepreneui^. The loyalties of his faculty no 
^ longer were to the goals and objectives of the instituUon, but to their research 
projects and to the federal agencies that iUppNort^ 

A^ond drawbadc of project^ant funding to that it forces the research ^ 
energies ©tan institution into whatever slot the federargovernment happens to 
^ be funding that year. It m difficult to maintain a conUnuity of di^ction when the ' 
agency* it the National Science Foundation or the National Institute of 
Healthi changes its priorities every year. I think the ^ademlc intepdty of an 
. institution is maintained more favoratfly under the institutional funding provided 
by Land Grant Act, which enables a univeraity to identify its own directions 
for research andf deyelopment, not fulfill an agency's agenda. I think the ad- 
vances in food and fiber technology made by land-grant inititutiona cbmp^ 
qmfe favorably with the project grant methwi. 

Additionally, the land^grant institutional funding has not been an inroad for 
federal interference, as h^ the project grant. Tm sure you are familiar with the 
wrath which NBF incurred from Senator Proxnure's committee last ye^. Studies 
into human emotion, m^t particurarly love, conducted by two universities did not 
. ; . en»mor the Senator, The result was a chaUen^ of the whole peer i^view 
system, and a sirious challenge by Congress to let up its own review system of 
project grants. * . . 

^ ^ , 34 ^ 
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' During th« Nixon adpilnlstratwn, we saw ^ shift in tederar funding. Some 
support of programsiof states and locid governmenti was (eliminated when the 
administratipn paiied its Btfita and.Loeal Fiscal Aisistahce Act of 1972. Under 
revenue sharing, the support for the programs theoretically would continue, but 
\ would Cisme from the state, eUmihating the middle man in th© for^'of the federal 
government* That is the intent, |^ow0ver, as some critics have pQint^d out, states 
^ do not havf to continue supporting th«e prc^ami and some itates have in fact 
^ used reyenue:.aharing funds to cuistate taxes. The riidney which highereducation _ 
' * hai received from^i^ ^ ^...^^^^..-.0,^.-^^..:^ ^ 

\: -- ^.v ^ : r: ■ . ■ :.. 

Furthermore,/ revenue sharing, beca a^formula of 

population and revenue ©ffortrbeM out thW old\aying, "The rich only get ' 

; richer/' B totes which ^rfe flnaheiaily weU off arid gene wi^ore revenue th^^ 
income takes receive more in revenue sharing than the 
greater need for revenue sharing funds. A more eqm 

l^lcounte^^^ as the type.proposfd by Senatora/Muskie and Hum-. 

phrey. The Intergovernmental Countercyclical Asdstahce Act would provide \ 
federal assistance to state and local governments during economic crises in order 
to itiatoain fiscal equilibrium. I do not think that on the whole revenue shmng 
has acitopUshed the fiscd stability which it intended. 

Accompanying thta shift toward revenue sharing, legislatipn during the Nixon ' 
wJministratioh diminished institutional aid in favor of student ald/Much frferaln 
money now is channeled through the students to the instU^^ 
other way around. The intent of student-centered aid is to increase access. The 
-f result has been a decline in full-tiihe enrDUment of high schbol graduates. 



' Between 1969 and 1973, the percent of high ichool graduates attending college 
decreiised by 18*8 percent. The largest decreases^occurred in families with yearly 
incomes below $15,000 a year. Enrollment of students from these familier 
* declined approximately 20 percent/ EhroMent from fanuUes earning over , 
$15,000 U year decUn^ a^ut 8 percent, " 

." . - ■ . ' ' ■ ■ " ■ . ' ' ■ - 

Why has the result of federal student dd programs so dramatically cSfintered 
the intent? Several reasons, One, appropriations for higher education generally 
have not kept pace with the rate of inflation, This particularly is true in those 
; states hard hit by the recesiion with high unemployment and few natural 
resources on which to fall back. And, taportarttly, no plan of countercyclical ai¥^ 
from the federal government. A recent AASCU survey of, appropriations for 
higher education found that only 16 states were able tp meet thi increase in the 
consumer price index, which wM 11,9 percent between September 1974 and -. 
September 1975, Appropriations increases in the remainder of the states fell 
below 12 percent, including eight states which inqrewed appropriations by less 
than 4 percent. l f 

With a gap between appropriations and expenses, and with no federal inV 
stitutional aid pro-ams, colleges and universities are left with no good alter% 
natives. They can cut back on ^aff, delay purch^e of supplies, cancel pro-ams, 
and increase student^faculty ratios; or they can increase student tuition. And I 
, think that it* is a fairly wall established fact now that tuition increases adversely 
V affect luccess^Acco Coramisiion on the 

Financing of Postiecondaiir Education, every $100 increase in tuition results in 
enrollment deeUnes from 3.1 J;o .7^ percent, dependihg on family income. 

' 28 / .;- ■ ' 
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. , Bayh and several ^IrfSl^Jf '"^^ oi Sei^^^Sert fc 

Another factor iinn 'i * ^ ..«ons, 

federal student aid " Wife easy to rfffi^^%'^° "^f"'" a 

_^«vera,4at.|"S£nta^ 

The State EducaHftfi r ^ ' 

contends that the stS ^aM^'-^ '**^ ' 
lower and mirfHU ' - '° received wlU offset tho ""wnt ud. Nyquist 

■ ^^--f- ~ ^^^^ . ■ 

this,thePe„nsySil|L*''y*«P'»ofth1?p^^^^ ' 
Stat* wili "esnf.f^.r' n«Sher Education Asslstan™ I B«cause ol 

surfaced S"^ aSf" '^''P by th^^^ 

aid tor whfchth^v ™u ""'*"«nflOle to enauK "*^«»ie year. On the - ' 

increaaS":^«^««We^oweve?u^ 

thia year. A^^',^^^^^^ ^^1^^^^^^ ■ : 
colleges now have amon^ t F^"""*' ^^ion survev pItt i ' ' 
state's colleges is o"S '« n^MM^V'^^ 

whUe the enrollmeflll^ 'JW. aa compared with a nEa the 
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Jersey and Massachusetts fue' severe eut-bu^kiT in stifA fn.j i • i \ L v 



_THe shift toprdfundtarg 

the grounds that rt w^pvold fedenU control. Thlr hMM X 
n^Ju'^?^"' W be eligibto tor Quaranteed Student Loak funds It 
^^Uve students the emplcvment and sal«nr records of ita graduates 

a private institutioh In Michigah. recently informed HPW 

B^fh informed Hillsdale College that indeed it had to edmplf 

with the regulations because some of its students were rMelving S. bS^ 

^^^^^^»\ Annga is an lUusion which can he quickly shat- 
tor^Dunng the campus demonstratlohs of the latfe 'eOs and eariy^S former 
CongresswomM Edrth Green sponsored leglsl,tion to cut off fodeS !^ 
top^ rtudents Now, . what is a dl^^^e jtudentrmrSSes IhS • 

Sd'aSS^^S^'^*'^''""?^ 

LMd^S lS^I^S^ S""*""" the federal.government ha, sponsored is the 
Land Orant Act, It also m the program with the fewest strings. The Land-Grant 
,^ authorBes unrestrictIve funds for institutions. It takes wSSi^kuISS- ^ 
administer the program because there are no regulationTVfdrlw. no ie™*! 
S^fni' *f • ^} «n«'t"tion^i end, there is no rtcord keSg np^ 

forms to ffll out, and the land^grant funds have maximum utilization. " " ' P'"*' "^^ 
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Student aid programs otter the' revei^ei ^v -..- i i /-"'!' >' : > - 

■ ^ • ., ■ ■ ^:f--i^-i^.:Jy;"::f;: 

regulations of HlW haveVbMn rtplitidlhrust; towaW 
jno5^ ftrinp, more federal authority, and greater costs. The 1202 cSsSons 
. ^Wod example of incrwstag federal control. Section 1202 dicSi W sS 
73 ff'we Wt8e«onda,y education, how states wiU design a planning apparSus 
and who^ijrbe representwJ on the ptanningcotntaission. : I 



,^ Federal ftigd^r wl«tever ^ecifle project, also ha^ placed institutions 



r3„JirSSJ^S'^ il^?7«S')^*»«"nst the state of Ma^'Iand which could 
result in all of the state s#bbc mstitutions laiing federal funding. OCR wUl begin 
. adnnmistra^e proceedlngs afai the ftrounds thatlf hiffflli^ 

iS^^f '^^f limits desegregation plan. To sustain Its charges. OCR 
mentions as an example the f|ct that while Morgan State CoUere, a blick in- 

g^^ersity of Maryland was authorlied tq offer an urban program. Accoitllk to 
the Juphcatiye programs win not correct the racianmlilanSei imSKiS 
state sinstuutions, Thus, on; the principle of rwi.lde,e««giM#ttt 

SmaTlfS^"*^ — 

iJ f^- n®** the program 

^not the tot tune the federal gdvernment has attempted to exert SSenSiT 
this area. Jor example. foUowing student protest during the height of \he Viet 
Tr''"' "^^^t""""* dropped ROTC on campus. In refaliat^orsome 
members of Congress attempted to pass legislation which would have prohibited 
Sues''" °° ? or nUUtap. graduation work done at^hbse 1^ 

There is. I am sure, not one campus adm^talstlator who consciously would 
support unsafe working conditions, discrimination In hiring, or favoritism in ' 
student _ deyelppment bas^^ sex. . Admlnistratora who have not en- 

thusiasticaUy endorsed t^iese federal regulations have been unjustly criticked as 
being against socia^ refoHn, What may appear to be an unwUUng comntltment to 
social reform aetoaUy lirf very real concem with tW financial ind social cokts of ' 
W&mil,^^'^ '^^''' A„I„.^it is a question of the, means ' 

• A study , conducted by tjie American Council on Education reports that the - 
fuiMcial exigencies eperieflced b^ thlstiecadi are attributabie in 

krge part to thejdd^ costs of implementlnr a larger anfl larger 'number of . 
fwlerally mandat^ soci^ programs. The study found that at six scheoto in JstI 

si;?d tilll/"'' programs wis between 

19 andSlO mU on, representmg between! and 4 percent of the opertfttB^bud^^^^^^ 
of the respective msl tutlons. These are funds which wlU not 
thrmirt increased stateapB^aMo^^ from^the Werrt gb**^^Sh. ^ 
^^rads u^your ms iMUion hap^n to be 43 inches'hlgB instep tif^^es the 
Se^^ ""* those handrdls. which you must do. mufS^y ffi 
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• :The Mataft Msrifime Academy^ fpurid that govirnmtjit regulations and new 
statutes governing equal opportunity, affirmative action, unemployment com- 
pensation, occupational safety and the enyffonnaents added 155.000 to its annual 
ixpensei. The enrQllment at the Academy fa approximately eM.studente, which 

;ineahs thrt the cost of ^complying A^ith govf rntnent regulations fa |100 per 

■ student. - ■ ■ • ■. . , ^ ■ . • _ • -; ' " . ^ '.■ ■ % ■ " ■■ ^^-"^ 

ri^^iutta coUf^ has to i^^ 

• in education acq^^ stems to outweifh' efforts the institutloh^has to mike td prove 
thit it ii not dttcriBainating in itt %itdlment and scholal^hip prodedtires. An: 

J institutimi whi has to Hire^Jp^i^onnel' to weareh th6^^ c 
av^aWe laborfloolsimt?^«auc^^ might have to fill positions from 

'that; labor pooL / ' '-V^ ^ v--^.^^^^ " . J^^.. 

.... '. . . ■/ V--.;^,' ;\. - . . - ' 'y- . ^ ; , ^\ ^ -V.." 

In movmg from goojd faith efforts to;weU-documented efftoa, HE;W has in^^ 
V creased greatly thf admnistrat^ cost^' of CoUe^r ani4 umvertitieir V^'^ -^^^^^ - ^ 

' T^e effect which the federal gov#f^mbht c^ hav^.qn colleg^^ 
and on state . policies toward hightr leducatbn is a; triemendous one, tt ckh be a 
pc^itive effect, or a negative ^rt; We must reite that tfife fe^ 
is here to stay, as is its influence* CiTmg out a^nst federal dbniiiMiCe is aWol^ 
in the^ wildertiess. We would be far Mtter off to employ the voice of reason, to 

;.counsplat every pc^ible opportunity for the need lor oauiiw ud examination of 

/ Meral action Mori/that action law. We should volunteer our asiistan^ 

in^elpi^g evaluate in^imum cooperation 

; in Wdrkmg with the federd pvernment to overcome problems. Through these 

^kinds^of ^tiyitifi we^may weU be able totasH 
them answered. Would the program accomplish its intent?,!! nit, why not? Would 
that reguation have undesirable, side effects? How^qwi that tfe overcome^ Doei 
that regulation answer 4 nee^ within higher eduMtion? Or is it self>serving the 
federsJ bureaucracy? , 



Higher education must demonstrate its wiUlngness to work with Conp^iiand 
the executive branch ^uiswe^ these important questions. It is only when 
questidns became ans^^red first that the federal mfluenee can.assuredly tie a 
p^itive one. , - ''^ ' , ■ ; '^-u ^ ■ 
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CddftDINATlON ppipROGIlAM DEVELOPMENTS 
IN POSTSBCONDAKY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The need , jcoomiination of progrm divelopments' in postsedondafy vocA* 
tiona^ eduaatiori has^own NpMly. during the pait few years ^ competition for 
/ Students h^ mcrewdr^ni} for prop-ami ancHacilities Has 

\ become mori; difficult w*dbtato : 7 

This need was reflected in the Education Amendments of IS-^e which attempted 
through the woE^mg of Sections I2m md IMSto plaee respbnsibflity for planning 
relate4to such pro-ams ^Hthin the broader framework of plto^^ 
postsecond^y educational resourc^. It can be seen again in proposed amena' 
menu to the Vocational ^ucation Act of 1963, whieh offer a variety of ap^ 
=proachestoplannliig^dadminlatrati0n#v^ ^ 



What will happen durmg the weeks ahea^ as Coh^fii eonsidters these and 
p^haps other amendment to ^x^mg le^^dnisW cIear. One thing is cer^ 
tem, hbwaver. The resultsVill have a major imp^ on iodrdinati^nTof program 
deveiQpmfnts at the strte level for several years to ; ^ ' 

■''l' ' '" -' ■"■ ^ - " ■ } : ''1^-.-, 

Tho purpos^ of this paper is to review m^or ferturei 
a nieans of identifying issues and alternatives rdated to "toorSnitiott-^- 
programs. Before doingitfcat/ however, it toay be helpful to review some^f tKe ■ 
P^^f VocatipnW Education Act of 19^ and the Higher Education Act 

Voc^iqnal Education ;>%€t of 1^3^^ ^ ■ -^^^p'.^ t 

; pe^ocationaf Education Actof 19^. as ameidM through Decembei' 31 ■1974 
^ divided urto ten parts as foUowsi Part A Gf #ral Provisions; Part B - State 
Vocaticmd Educaton Prop'ams; Part C - ^siarch taci TVainWg ip Vocational^ * 
Mu<^ti©n;|^rtt D,^ EsE^pIa^ l^ Part E ^ Residential ^ 

Vo^tiOnal Education; Part F ^ Consumer and Homemakirig Education- Part O 
- Cooperative Vocational Education Programs; Part H ^ Work^Studv PAbtms 
,for Vocational Education Students; Part I - . Curriculum Dev^opment in 
Voqational and Technic^ Education; and Part J - BQingual Vocational. Ti|^Ag^:^ 

« Parts A and B are thp only ones that^^^uire atimitionhere. P^t A cdnfcmfik'^li^' ' 
sections designated as Sections 101 td^lfl4 and 107 jo lOs; Pttt B contWai^Wii^ - 
saqtions d^t^ated as Sections i2tt^'3^4.^Htadingk^e shb^n in ExWbitiJ ^ 

_ Section 101 contains a deplaratiop crf purpose which calls for federal grants to 
iCates ttf assist them. (4) in maijityning, extending, and improving existing 



ouTLmE 6f provisions d; parts a and b op the 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963'aS AMENDED THOUGH 1974 



t 



iOl ^ Dedaratioii of Purpose 

^.^.AuthoriEation of Apprapriationi ' 
103 ^ AllotmeDta among States 



, 104 NatioDiU md SiP© AdvUo^ Councils 

107 UiBitetion on Pajtiienta 

108 Definitions ^ 

121 AuthorizatioQ of Grains 

122 Uses of Federal PunBs 
1^ State P^ns 

^ 124 'Payments to States 
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programs of voeational educatibn. (2) in developing new . programs of vocational 
education, and (J 10 providing part-time employment for youths who need the 
earnings from this employment to continue vocational training on a fuD Ume 
basis. These Bctivities in turn are intended to create a sljuation where persons of 
all yes in all. communities at both secondary and postsecondary levels "wUl have 
ready access to vMaUonaltralninf or retralnlnf which is of high quality which is 
?nT u3 • '"Sht °^ w anticipated opportimlties for gainful employment. 
_ and whl^h.«.smted to their needs, iifterests. and ability to benefit from such, 

See^ m contains provisions related to authorization of appropriations It 
authonies specific amounts for programs describetf In Parts B and C and "such 
sums as may be necessary" for development and'admlnlstratlon of state plans 
activities of Stat* advisory councils, andj activities j-elated to evaluation of 
programs and dissemination of results. # 

Seetf OB 103 contains provlsio^ related to aUotments from sums appropriated 
under Secuon 102. It requires the Commissioner to reserve an amount not to 
exceed SB njUlion m any fiscal year for transfer to the Secretary of Ubor to 
finance national, regional, state, and locafttudies of manpower needs It then 
thTsUtef *° Mlowed by the Commissioner in making allotments among 

Seetioa IM contun# provisions related to hatlonal and state advisory councils 
Sub^cuon (a) calls for establishment of a National Advisory Council on " 
Rational Education consisting of 21 members appointed by the President who 
nreet seven stated requffemenU in terms of backgrounds and who are given four 
^ew of responsibihty. The areas of res^slblUty caU for the Council (1) to advise 

lrt««nf' f "r^f. ."'"f " '^''"^ ^ adriilnlstration of programs at the 
federal leve 2) to review the admmistratJon and operation of prop-ams at the 
state, level, (3) to conduct independent evaluations of such programs and (4) to 
S'ilpWc'ilas"^''"""" °' postsecondary and adult levels within 

Subsection (b) requires any state that desires to receive a grant under this 
lepilition to' estahliih a itate advis©?y eouncU which is appointed by the 
governor or an elected state board of education; which includes persons who meet 
nine sUted requirements in terms of backgrounds, and which is given three areas 
of responsibility. The areas of responsibiUty are U) to advise the state board for 
vocationaUducation on the development and administration of state plans. (2) to 
evaluawlrocational education programs, services, and octiviUos, and (3) to 
prepack and submit an annual report to the national advisory councU through the 
state jboard. 

Se^OD 107 prohibits use of funds for religious purples and states that funds 
may be used for residential vocational education schools only to the extent that 
r^u^^r consistent with general regulations and other stated 

SeeUop 108 contains dc^Onitions of terms'. Most^portanl in relation to 
proposed amendments Is thFdefinition of a state board for vocational education 
It reads as fotlows- 

• - ^'"^ i*'™ "State Iloard'^ njuons a Stata Ikmrd designated or created 
by State law the solo State agency responsible for the ad^ 
m n strniion of vocatlonnl education, or for supervision of the ad 
niinistraiion thorcKjf by loraJ educiitionni agencies, in Iho «tato. 

m 
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Section 121 authorizes the Commissioner to make grants to states as provided^ 
in S^tions 102 and 103. , ■ 

Section 1^ contains provisions related to purposes for which grants may be 
used, Siibiection (a) lists purposes that require use of funds in accordance with 
state plans. Subsection (b) allows use of funds for development and ad- 
ministration of the state plan as well as evaluation and dlsseniinatiayp activities. 
Subsection (c) establishes minimum percentage requirementa or "setasides" for 
certain purposes, including a requirement that no less than 15 percent of the total 
idlotment to a s^te for any Oscal ypar must be used to provide vocational 
education for persons "who have completed or left high ichool and who are 
available for sTWy in preparation for entering the labor market." 

SeetioD 123 requires any state that desires to receive its share of appropriated 
funds to submit a stote plwi at such time, in such detail, and containing such 
information as the ComnMSsioner deems necessary. The plan must meet 18 
requirements for approval by the ^mmissioner. The Qrst five are most im^ 
portimt here. Briefly, *th©y specify a state plan that (1) has been prepared in 
= consultation with the state advisofy cpuncfl, (2) designates the state bo«*d as the 
* sole i^ency for administration of the state plan or supervision of its id- 
ministration by local education^ agencies, (3) has b^n submitted only after the 
state^^ard h^ followed certain proc^ures related to a public hearing and 
distribution of appropriate inforn^tion, (4) sets forth a long range prbgram plan 
which ^as been prepared in consultation with the state advUory council and 
meets several stated requirements, and (5) sets forth ^an annual progrwn plan 
which has been prepared iji consultation with the state advisory council and 
meets other stated requirements. 

Section 124 contains provisions for payments to stales. Among other things, it 
provides that payments may not exceed SO percent of state and local expenditures 
in carrying out state plans, 

_ ^ * 

Higlier Edueation Act of 1965 

Let us turn now to the Higher Education Act of 1965. As a result of the 
Education Amendments of 1972, this legislation contains some provisions that are 
very important in terms of proposed amendments to the V<^ational, Education 
Act, Thii provisions appear in Sections 12^ and 1^3 of Title XII and Parts A. B, 
and C of Title X ? Sections 1202 and 12^ are shown in Exhibit 2. 

As you may know, Section 12^ h^ been highly controversial since it became 
part of the Higher Education Act.^ It requires ©very state that wants to receive 
assistance under Section 1203 or Title X to establish or designate a state post 
secondary education commission that is "bfoadly and eqkiitebly representative of 
the ^general public and three broad categories of pastsecondary institutions = 
public, private nonprofit, and proprietary. It provides further that this 
representation shall Include community coUeges, junior eoUoges, pOstsecondary 
vocational schools, area vocational schools, technical institutes, four year in 
stitutions of higher edueation , and branches of these institutions . 

Section 1203 has also been a piatter of controversy because it ^ppunrs under the 
heading "'Comprohonsivq Statewldo Planning" but cantains wording that can bu 
inlurprotod to mean somuthipg loss than-thnt. More Hpecifically , it authorizes the 
Commissioner to make grants to any state commission ostablLshed or designated 
in accordance with the requiremonts of Section 1202 'to enable it to expand the 

m ' ^\ 
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Exhibit t 



SECTIONS 1^2 and 1203 OF THE HIGHER 
. EDUCATION ACT OF 196S AS AMENDED IN 1972 

"SJATE POSreECONDARV EDUCATION COMMISSIONS 

"SEC, 1202, (a) Any State which d^ir^ to receive 
assistance under s^tionl^ or title X shaU^to^ Post 325 
a State Commiasion or d^ignate an sxijting State Ante d 312 
agency or State Commission (to be known as the 
Stalle Comniisaion) which is broadly and equitably 
repn^entative of the general public and public and 
pri^te nonprofit and proprietary institutiorB of post- 
Nsppondary education in the State including comhiu- 
nity colleges (as defined in title X), junior college. 
p<^tsecondary vocational schools, area vocationai 
schools, technical institutes, fmir-year institutions of 
higher education and branches thereof, 

"(b) Such State Comnnission may establish com- 
mitter or task forc^, not n^^sarily consisting of 
Commission membere, and utilize existing agencitt 
or organi^tions, to make studies, conduct iurveys, 
submit recommendationSi or otherwise contribute 
the best available expertise from the institutions, 
interest groups, and segment of the society most 
concerned with a particular asj^t of the Commis^ 
iion's work, 

*Uc) (1) At any time after July I, 1973, a State may 
designate the State Commission ^tablished under 
subsection (a) as the State agency or institution 
required under section IM, 603, or 704, In such a case, 79 Stat i^. 
the State Commission established under Uus section 1262, 
shall be deemed to meet the r^uirementa of such 20 USC im. 
sections for State agencies or institutions, 1 123, 

**(2) If a State makes a d^ignation referred to in 
paragraph U) ^ ^^^^ p 290 

"(A) The Commissioner shall j^y the State ^ 
Commission the amount necessary for the 
proper and efficient administration of ^e Com- 
mission of the functions tramferred to it by rea- 
son of the designation; and 

*M B ) the State Commission shall be considered 
the successor agency to the State agency or 
institution with respect to which the designation 
is made, and action theretofore taken by the 
Slate agency or if^titution ihall continue to be 
effective until changed by the State Commission 

"(d) Any Stale which desires to receive assistance 20 USC 1121 
under title VI or under title VII but which docs not Anti*. p 2mj 
desire, after Juno 30, 1973, to place the fuhclions of 
State Commissions under such titles under tlie 
aulhorily of the State Commission established 
purHuanl to subsection (a) shall establish for the 
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purpMis of sugh titles^ State Commission which is 
broadly repreientative of the public and of institu- 
tions of higher education (including junior coUegee 
and technical institutes) in the State. Such State 
Commissior^ shall have the sole r^ponsibility for 
the adminlitrition of State plans under such titl^ VI 
and VII within such State. 



'COMPREHENSIVE STATEWIDE PLANNING 



^ ' **SEC.a203, (a) The Commissioner is authorized to 

make grants to any State Commission ^tablUhed 
pursuant to section i^(a) to enable it to expand the 
Ante. p. 312. scope of the studio and planning r^uirad in ttUe X 



through comprehensive Inventori^ of, and studio 
with resect to, all public and private pc^^wondary 
educational r^ourctt in the State, including plan- 
ning necessary for such resources to be Ntter 
coordinated, improved, expanded, or altered so that 
all persons withiW the State who d^ire, and who can 
benefit from, poiUeeondai^ education may Imve an 
opportunity to do so. 

"(b) The Commissioner shall make technical 
assistance available to State Commissions, if so 
re^uteted, to assist them in achieving the purp^^ of 
this section, * 



Appropriation. "(c) There are authorized to appropriated such 



sums as may be necessary to carry out this section. " = 



Source: PubUc Uw 92^318, 92nd Congress, S. 659. Education Amendments of 
1972, June 23. 1972, pp. 89 90. 




icope of the ituditi and plannmg required in Title X through comprehensive 
-inventoriei of, and studiei with respect to, aU pubUc and private education^ 
resources.. .." It aUo requires the Commisaioner to provide technical assistance to 
such commissioni on request. 

Title X haj three parts with numerous sections and subsections, aU included 
under the heading "Community CoUeges and Occupational Education^* Pvt A 
authonzes appfopriations for establishment and expansion of community 
collets. Part B authorises appropriations, for the development of occupational 
^ucaUon profrftms. Part C requires organiiational units within the Office of 
Education to administer or coordinate these and other programs. ^ ' 

Parts A and B are particularly importwit here because they give Section 1202 
state commissions two sets of responsibilities. Part A requires that they dev#lop 
statewide plans for establishment and expansion of comiftunity eoUegei. Part B 
requires that they conduct comprehensive programs of planning for occupation^ 
education. 

What all of this means is that state commissiofis required under Action 1202 
were given responsibility for thr^ types of planning - planning for estabUsh 
men^ and expansion of community colleges, planning for occupational education 
programs, and planning related to aU posUecondary education^ resources 
However, as you may know, TiUe X has nev#r ^n funded. Furthermore' 
fundmg under Section 1203 has been^ accompanied by widespread concern about 
the nature of representation on state commissions that have been esUbUshed or 
designated as a result. 

This concern can be traced primaA to the fact that the Commissioner has not 
published some proposed rules and regulations for implementation of Section 
1202 that were developed by a task force for that purpose.^ Instead, he gav^ the 
governor of each state or eligible territory three options regarding the esUbUsh 
ment or designation of stale commijsions and left it to the governor t^ interpret 
the wording of the.law. The options were.f 1 1 esUbUshment of a new eomnussion, 
(2) designation of an existing state agency or state commission, and (3) 
augmentation of an existing state agency or state commission. ^ 

Options chosen by the governors are shown in Exhibit 3. Among other things, 
this tabulation of their responses to the Commissioner indicates that mt^t 
governors chose either the second or the third option. More detaijed examination 
of their responses reveals further that they generally chose to designate or 
augment state boards for higher education In attempting to meet the 
requirements of Section 12M. 

iiasic Btmctures 

One of the reftsons for these concerns can be illustrated by a series of diagrartis 
which are shown in Exhibits 4, 6, and 6,^ 

The first three diagrams (Exhibit 4) show basic patterns among the different 
types of ftgencies responsible for supervision, fldministratlon, ccxjrdlnation. or 
goveriuijiei,* of edueatlonal programs on n statewide basis. The agenclea are 
classified here as state Iwards of oducntlon (^BE). state lioards for vocational 
education (SBVE), and state boards for highur education (SBIIE). Members of 
these boards miiy be chosen by the electorate (E), the governor (G). or the 



STATES AND EUGIBLE TERRITORIES WITH 
SECTION 1102 STATO COMMISSIONS ON MARCH 1, 19T5 



New 

Comj^idoB 

Alabama 

Alaska' 

Arizona 

Caiifofnia^ 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

MUiissippi 

Nebraska 

Nevada^ 

New Hampshire^ 
South Dakota- 
Texas 
VefHiont 
West Virginia' 
Amefiean Samoa 
Virgin Islands * 



Afenej or 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Idaho 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Mary land 

Michigan 

Minnesota^ 

Mlsspuri 

Montana 

New Mexico 

New York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
pregon 
Virginia ' 
Wyoniing 



A^meat^ 
Agency or 
Coflmdision 

Arkuisas 

Hawaii 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Jersey^ 
North Dakota ? 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Utah 

Washington 
Guam 

Puerto Rico 



No 

Co^missioQ 

Colorado 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 
Wisconsin 



Not established for funding during 1974 75 

Established prior to March i. 1974/ 
'Includes all members of an existing body 
^New eommiaaion replaeed by a^dsting b^y 
^Au^nent^ after original deiignation 

Soufcei Aims C. McGuinnesi, Jr., T, Harry McKinneyMand Richard M, Millard, 
The Changing Map of PoMtMecondary Edumtiom Denver; Education 
Commission of the States, April 1975, p, 79. 
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legislature (d). depending on the state, which explains the use of dotted Unes 
Other complexities, such as the existeiee of two or more state boards for higher 
education, are not reflected in the diagrams but may be highly important in a 
particular state. 

Diagram 1 sh6ws a state that hm only one board responsible for educattonaJ 
programs on a sUtewide basis. Such a board is usually referred to ^ a sUte 
board of education. In other^ords, there is no independent boM^d for ad* 
ministration of vocational education progrras and no independent board for 
coordination or governance of ttlsher education. 

Diagram 2 shows a state ihat has two bqards for these purposes. One is a lUte 
board of education, which is responsible for general su^nfision of elemental^ 
and ^condan^ schools and has also been designated as the state board responsible 
for administration of vocationiJ educaUon programs. The other is a state bwd 
for higher education, which is responsible for coordination or governance of public 
institutions of higher education. 

Diagram 3 shows a' state that has three boards ftr these purposes. One is'a 
state board of education, which is responsible Tor general suparvision of 
elementary and secondary schools. Another is a state toard for vocationar 
education, which is responsible for administration of vocation J education 
programs. The third is a state b^fd for higher education, which is responsible for 
coordmation or governance of public institutions of higher Education, 

^ The next two diagraniSHfl)xhibit 5) show the difference between expectations 
and developments in many states with regard to the estabUshment ordesignation 
of state poslsecondary education commissions. 

Diagram 4 reveals an expecUtion th^t the sUte commission would be a 
separate agency. Diagram 5 indicates what happened instead. The state board for 
higher education was either deiignatad or augmented to meet the feauirements 
of Section 1202. ~ ~ ^ 

The last diagram (Exhibit 6) shows the nature of efforts made in at least two or 
three sUt^ to meet representation requirementa by appointing an advisory 
commJttee. This would not have been permitted if thq Commissioner had issued 
the proposed rules and regulations, but it corresponds to the approach used in the 
Vocational Education Act to obtain representation of specie groups in the 
planning process. 



Structures. ReU^tiooshlps, and Grants 



l^t us turn now to some topics that are more closely related to c^rdination of 
program developments in postsecondary vocational education. Those involve 
relationships among state agencies and the flow of funds to postsecondary in^ 
^titutions. 
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BASIC PATro^S AMONG STATE muCAllONAL AGENCmS 
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SBE 




SBVE 




SBHE 



Codol E — Eloctorat©; G ^ Gbvomor; L — / Legislatufo; SBE — Stat© Doard 
of Educationi SBVE — State ^ard fof Vocational Education: 
SBHE Stat© Board for Hfghdr Education 

N. 
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V^EXPECTAllONS REGA^ECG DESIGNATION OR 
^ ESTABUSmaiNr QF STATC POSTSEroND^Y 

EP^ATiON roMmssiONs 
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SBE 
SBVE 








SBHE 
BPEC 



Cod©! E = Elociorato; G — Governor; L — Loglslaturo; SBE — State Board ' 
of Edueotion; BIIVE — Stat© Board for Vocational Educationi 
SPUE = Stato Board for Higher Education.' SPEC - State Postsocondary 
Education Commission 
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EPPORTS TO n^ROVE AEPRESEBrTATION ON 
STAra POSTSECOrmARY E DUCAT ION COMMSSIONS 




Code: E — ElectoratorO — Govemori L — L^flalitu^oi SDE — State Board 
of Educationi SDVE — State Board for Vocatlohal Edueatlon; 
SflHB^ SWU floard for lllgher Education; SPEC — Sute Postaocondary 
Edueation Commiflaiori- SACVE — State Advisory Counail on Vocational 
Education; SACPE ^ Stat© Advisory ^uncil ori Poatpecondary Education ' 
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Exhibit 7 is a modifled and expanded version of Diagram 5 which ihows the 
situation in moit states at this time if we ignore certain complexities related to 
sme structures for coordination or governance of institutions of higher 
edfeation. Three assumptions btb necessary. First, it is wumed that the state 
bo^rd of education is responsible for the general supervision of aU public 
elementary and secondly schools (ES and SS^ and all pub^Gv^adonal schools 
(VS — including technical institutes). Secorid. it is assumed^lfthe state board 
for higher education is responible for coordination or governance of aU state 
calleges i SO and ^1 slate univertities (SU). And third, it is assumed that either 
board may beVesponsjble for general supervision, coordination, or governance of 
some or all comm'Unity coliegeB 

Thii diagram has two signifitant features, First, it shows that the state, ad^ 
viiory council oa vocation^ education (SACVE) is responsible to the state board 
of education in its role as the state board for vocational education. Second, it 
reveiUs that funds obtwned frpni grants under the M^ational Education Act flow 
through one board to institutions which m coordinated or governed by another 
board. This has led to accusations in some states that fundi are not distributed 
equiUbly among all institutions. It has also M to claims that there has been 
needless duplication of programs md facQities. ' 

Proposed AmeD^seiits 
This brings us to the subject of proposed amendments to the Vocational 
^ Education Act .' Five bills need to be considered.^ Four of them were introduced in 
both ihfr)Houi€ and Senate during the first six months. of last year. Th^ fMth was 
introdBced in the Senate during November 

The first four bills were drafted by the American Vocational Association 
\AVA), the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC), 
the NalionaJ Association of State Universities and Land Grant CoUeges 
iNASULGC). and the Administration. The fifth bill was drafted by Senator PeU 
and his staff: ^ . . , . . , _ ^ 

The following sections will concentrate on proposals related to planning and 
administration of postsecondary programs at the state level. No attempt will be 
made to describe other features of these bills which relate to programs at the 
secondary kwel or areas of responsibility at the national level. 

■ . . • 

AVA BID (irR. mi a^d 8, 941 1 

The bill drafted by the American Vocational Association (AVA) is an amended 
version of existing legislation which is divided into five parts Part A ^ General 
rrovisions; Part D ^ Career Guidance and Exploration; Part C ^ Vocational 
Education I rogram Support; Part D ^ Voentional Education Program Services; 
and Part E ^ Applied Research, Curriculum Development, Demonstration 
I rograrrfs, and Leadership Development 

Part A conirtins provisions related to plun'^^^ and administration or progrnms. 
It has nine sectionH; ah shown m Kichlbil 8, Mmq£ features for our purposes ran be 
found in Si^ctiona lOL*, 107. and lOH. ' . 

Section 102 13 n new section on Hi txiv ad ni mist ration thai would strengthen the 
role of ihi: state boanl for vorationaJ education as the fiole agency for nd 
ininistrntion of the statej)lan It #ould do this In Hiwend ways First, it would 



STEUCtUBES, BQ^tlONS^ra, AND GIUNTS 
IN STA^S'DtJBmG im 




OUTLlNE^dF PROVISIONS W PART A OF TBE AVA BILL ^ 

101 : De^e^lion of Ptu^e ? - ' ? 

102 State AdministratiQn V^^"' ' 
403 ' l^adfiri^lp in VocaUonal^dueatl^^ 

104 Limitation « ' 
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Ferioaie R#yi©w of. Vocation^ Edueation Pro-ams and Liws ■ 

106 National Advisoiy Counrfo% VocstWnW-.Edueation 

107 gtate AdvUory Cbvincils of Vocational idueation 



Comprahenaiv© Statewide Planning and Accountability for Voca- 
tioiiiil Educatioh * - v. 
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requifi the Wftt© bowd to serve as the sole agency for administratldn of the ptat© 
plan ud for supervision of adminiitfation by local wlucatioriif af encies* S^ond, / 
it would ipectfy that the board must serve as the sore Agency for determining find ^ ^ 
policy foh fiscal majiagement tod administration. Th^d, it would require the 
board to adopt Administrative afrangements providing . 
C^omniissioner regarding its activities* And fourth, it would require the Coni= 
missloner to approve^heie arrangements, 

The^min(strative^UTan|ements would hav^ to wclude wsurances that the 
^ ^ state t^d hm not delegate final authority for policy-m^ing to other agencies; 
^ that th^ fed©ral;^vernmen 

relat^ to vocAUonal educationi and that the board has prepared statewide ^ ' 
. planning documents which consist of plans for at least four but not more than six 
years, which are prepwd on a fiscal basis, and which are flled or updated with 
the Oommisiioner biennlidly» . ; ^ . 

« ieetioB 1^ would amend provisions related to state adviso^ councils, On^' » 
amendment would state explicitly that the council niMst be an "indep^deiit" 
- .bodyi another would resu^^ 
representation^ another would require appropriate representation on the basis of 
sex, geography, and membership to minority ^oups; another would limit' - 
evaluation of programs, saryiceSp aid activities to :statewidf mj|tters|,^and _ 
another would require the council to prepare and submit its annual evaluation 
reports through the state bou'd for voc^ional education, to the Committee on 
^ucaUon and Labor of the House of Representatives and the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate/ 

Sectios 108 is a new section on compr^ensi^ itatewide planning and ac- 
. count^ility for vocational education, A^ofif other things, it would give the sUte 

_ prig^s iy resp^^ atatewide plftnn; it 

would require desi^ation ota planning group to fomulate the plans; it would list 
seyen requirements that the planning group would have to miet In doing this^ it 
would require theporamissioner to promulgate rudeUries for the formulation of 
plans to MUre unifomity among the stetes; and it would require issuance of an 
accountability report concurrently with the presentation of each biennial state ^ 
plan indicatmg the esrtent to which the state h^ achieved its goals. One of the 
Sevan requtfementi that the planing p-oup would have to meet calls for it "to 

. consult with and o^ain the aasiitance of other appropri^ 

/Exhibit ^9 shows the impact t^at this biU would 'have on structures and 
^relationships in states where a st^f board ojf education serves as the state board 
for vocation^ ^ucation and a state bo for higher ^ucfttion serves as the state 
postseconda^ education commlision. Funds woi^ conteue to flow through the 
state bo^d of education to institutions undir its supervision as weU as those 
respotisible to the state board for, higher education. The state advisory council 
would also continue to have responsibilities only to the state board of education in 
its role as the state bo^d for vocatiOTial education. However, it is assumed that 
the state board fo^ vocationd education would **consult with and obtain the 
^sistance of' the iUte board for higher education as one of the state agencies 
refe^ed to fn Section 108/ . « 



Ad^nistratkin Bfll [H,R. 6251 and 8/L^_, 

The biU drafted by the Admtoistration is aJrio an amended version of existing 
legislation. It h^ four titles as followi Title I General Provisions; Title 11 — 
Program Planningi Title nr — Vocational Education Programs and Services; and 
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Title W --Grants for Rase&reh, bitioyation, and D^onsbration. 



; Titles i aijLd n contain provisions related to planning and adtniniitration of 
programi, Th<i vulous sections are Usted in Enhlbit 10, Majbr provisions for our 
purpoioscwb© found in Seetion ^ - 

Sattt^ 103 would requin any statie deiiring to partidpate in progr^s ' 
authorlied by this le^slaUon tp desipiate or estoblish a state board "consistent ' 
with state Uw*-^hieh would ^ the sole state apncy for adm^istratioa of such 
^^^^pi^gnniSt^spdnsibilh^ 

- programs^ developmeitt ud submissidn of state pUns, md insult atbn with the 
sUte i^yisory eounei^j^^ edueatloQ as weff as "other apprbp^te State 

pUnhing agenciiis.*^Exc^pt f the board would M permitted 

to delegatd resf^nsibiUty for operating md ^up^ising pr^'ams to other ap^ 
^ propriate state agjendeSi^ ' ' — 

V Seetfoii 10^ would re^quire any state desiring to receive a grant under this 

-^" -le^lfttion to establish^ cow^ whkh would be "independfntT and - v*- 

wh^ members would be representative of both governmental and hon^' 
governmental mterestSj, Members would be appointed either by the governor or 

. *^^®l®!^®d_sto of iducation, T3ie goyeraor of the elected board would bf 

requii^ to indude persons who represent 19 specified categories and to msure 
Impropriate representation ^of fa^h sexesi racial and ethnic minorities, and the 
various geographic regions of th^tatt. Areas of responsibOit^ would call for the 
council (1) to advise the state ^;&df . 

i of state plans; (2) to advise the bc^d on policy matters mrising in the ad> 
ministratidn of prop^ams; (3) to evaluateoprograms, semces, and activities 
assisted under this legislation ; (4) to prepare and submit an annual report » and (5) 

^:_to_a ssi3t the board in encouraging the development an d in ptallatinn^nf Inc al-. 

pro-am planning. \ . ^ * ^ 

Seeden 202 ^would require any state desiring to participate in proi^ms 
^ authorized by this legislation to prepareW*through its State board*\a five-yeai' 
forward plan for vocational education. The plan would meet the requu'ements of 
this section if it (1) is prepared m consultatioh with the state advisoiycbuhcili (2) 
provides a long-range assessment of vocaUonal education needs and established 
1 Iong>r^ge program objectives related to th^e needs, <3) considers thi ' 

requirements of persons with specif heeds for vocatio^U education bpportunittes 
i ^d provided long-range program obj^ives related to th^e needs, and (4) 
J provider for thf involvement of "other appropriate pubUc and private agencies, ' ' 
f ; organkatlons and institutions in the development of the plan This section would * 
i V also require thf^plan to be submftted to the Commissioner not later than June 30, 
I . 1976, and to be updated "if necessarf'* in ^njunetion with the preparatibn of the' ) 
annu^ program plan. * . 

Section 203 would require m annud prop'am plan which mepts ten itated 
requirementi. One of these would c^ for a plan that has been prepared in con- 
sultation with the state advisoiy council and other appropriate pubUc and private , ^ 
agencies, organizations, and institutions^ Another would c^ for a plan that in- 
dicates how and to what extent the programs, services, and activities to be i , 
^ carried out wiU address the critical nationiU needs and high hationjQ'^ pnoritMs 
identified by the Commissioner* , ! ' * 

: \. Exhibit 11 shows the impact that the Administration bill would have on state 



buniO^ OF PROVIglONS IN^THXE I AIW 
OP THE ADMMSTRATION BUjL 

Tifle S^tt Htiiitog 1* 
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St€,102 AuthoriMtion of Apprqpriatlans ' ^ 

Sec, 103 ^ Stati Adminiitration . 

, . . .... . .. ... J . ^ . . . . . 

Sec. IC^ . Allotments amon^ States 

Sec^, 105: National Advisory Council for Vocational Education 

Sec. 106 State Advisoi^ ^unclls for Vocallonal Educatipn 

Sec* 107 .Limitations on PajTinen ^ 

Sec/lOS Definitions 

Sec.109 .EtfictiveDiterftepe^er ^ 

Sec. ^1 ^.^^'^^nnual Asseasmeht of National Vocational ^ ^ 

Edueatio^eeds and Priorities . ■ 

' 8^.202 Forward Plan 1^ 

^,903. Annual R^pam Plan r 

Sec,E04.^ AvaUability of Funds for Planning Activities 
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; AACJC Bfll [Hit. MM md S. 939) - 

" C<IS«miffi.^vS^?v"if " f^^'^^T ^i"n>unity wd Junior 
colleges (AAgjC) i divided into 12 s^tiona aa shown in Exhibit 12. Each con. . 

wSr„T«f ' ■Tf d/P^"" t» legislation, Mijor proviaioni r2lU to 

planning and administration of pro^ama can be found in Sections 

allffiSnf ^f""f ^ '"fta purpose of the bUI. It wouid require separation of 
kioS™^ v°««"«''«> .«duMUon programr Into t^ parts, one to £ 

•wL" J*- ~e°ndary vocatibnal education aUotmeht" and the other aftS 
postaecondary occupational education aUotment." Each- would equd 40 percenf 
^^"^l remaining 20 percent to be diiburs*^ by thISMiKS 

^^^S,%ff°^meniMioM of a Stato Board for AUbtmeni^Sr pS ' 
Vocational F^l^ds appointed by the governor, eni^ w feaerai 

; SecttoB^uld amend Part B of existing legislation by adding four heW see- 



Se^on 125 authorises the Commissioner to make wants to states from tMM^ 
^spective o^cupflonal education aUotments to .MisrtSm In c^duS 
praams for persons "of postsecondary age." tnem m conducting . 

^ction* 126 gives Section 1202 stato cominissions responsibility for submittlnir ' 
-S^^r' f »P«"fl"th«t allotments must b^ fsed to 

^trMgthen.state-,adviBory^councJs and to^upport-eompreh^^ 

state commissions hsts activities that must be included in this planning ped^es 
that 75 Pereent of the aUotmeftts for a given year must be used only f^-proS. . 
and activities at community coUeges, states that allotments ma> not be uS^ 
programs of area secondary vocational educatloh. specifies purposes for which 
gants must N made, and authorises contractual Langemen^ wy pXate 
Wganizations and institutions organizea for profit. . ' * - 

Section 127 requires state plans for occupational education that mm% six stated 
requirements, mcluding a requirement that plans are prepared by 1^ 1202 ' 
^state commissions m consultation with stato advisory cbuncUs. . 

t„t!!*'"°"'^^-*^'^*^ paymentsfrom allotments for a fiscal year to 60 per cent of ' 
■ total expenditures made in carrying out these plans. W 

Section 4 would amend provisions reUtod to national and state advisory 

Cou'!^?;„°v"r"1'^"."* "'^"'^ """^ "' the Nation^ aS? 

Council on Vocational Education to National Advisory. Council on Vocational 
^cupatioB^al Education. Another would require state advisory coitficik to be 

Jfft^^H ^ • M*^''T"°Lf regardless of whether mii^rs oYtS 

state board might be elected or appointed. SUU another would add provSs that > 
assure representation of community and junior coUeges on these couS ■ 

5. would add a new section to Part A desipiatod aa Section 109 whic^i - 
would requu-e estabhshment of local coordinating committees to be anpointod bv 
the governor according to critoria prescribed by the CommUsioner. Each com- 
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ExUbltlZ ■ . •• .- 

' dUTLINE OP raOVISIONS AACJC BILL :l' 

V ^ MHA. 3036 «dS. 939] * 

SeaW i Cited as the -'Postsecondaiy Vocatiooal Educa^^^ 

See, 2 EstabUshment of Separate/Motmenti for Vocational Education and 
■*^;^;^Occupational Education^^^^ — ' 

S§c. 3 Occupational Education ^ ' 

Sec, 4 Ataendments of Na^nal and State Advisoiy Committee Froyiiions 

Bee. B \ Local Goordinating Committees 

Bec*rr4 : Amend 

Sec. 7 Amendmenii of Defimtions . ' , 

* Sec^ 8 ^ Amendments Relating to Vocational Education Pfop*ams 

S.. ■ . . ; . ^ ^ ^ ^ . r , : '\\ - . 

Sec. 9 - Limitation on Use of Federal Fundi for Administrative and Support 
i ' , Servicei 

Sec* id* Ei^en^n and Amendment of Authorization of Appropri^^ X 



ns 



=^iec,Jli=_Conseifflation/3£=ftogram^^ 

% I Progf atns and Projectip and Cuiriculum Develepmen 



Sec. 12^ Effective Date 
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, n'«"e«^^ w^^ representative of stated categories and would 

nwke a contmuing study of local needs for vocational educaUon; occupational 
. education, ^nd. manpower training programs, with resiilts to be transmitted to 
.speciiiea agencies. . , , '. ' . 

' ExhibltlS shows the Impact that the AACJC blU would have oH structures arid 
l^^^mT "^fost states. Funds w^uld be divided initially among three boai^s 

M0rZ0.4p.ratlo;With aTefluirementthatlthe 20 
to recommendations of the SBAFVF. The itate advlsbry cbuncU would have 
rejponsibilfties related to the state board for vocational education and the state 
postsMondary_education commission. Each of these In turn would be required to 
consult with the council in preparing state plans, ^nd finaUy, it should be noted 
that fundsjor post^secondary occupational. fducation might flow through the state 
board tor higher education to institutions under the state board of eduM^ 

NASULGC BlU IH.R. 4797 Md 8. 942] 

rS Si^'^^Mfl'?.nl""°"*'>'»°"" "' State Universities and Land- 
Grant.Colleges (NASULGC) contains 13 sections, as shbwn In Exhibit 14 The 
first mne wuld amend^he V^^ Act (VEA). The last tour would- ^ 

amend the Higher Education Act (HEA), including Sections 1202 and IMS Major 
provisions appear m Sections 4 to 6 and 10 to 11. 

_Sectioii 4 would amend.provisions related to .allotments tor state vocatlonat 
^ucation programs ui PaWs A and B.of the VEA by means of two subsecttons. 
Subsection (a) would amend Part A by adding a new section designated as Section 
110 which would require applications for funding to include five types of in- 
_ ^mation related toseparatejllQ tmwts 

.■ ^oat^ndary occupational education programs." Subsection (b) Would amend 
Part B. by insertiji the Words "Subpart 1 ^ Vocational Education Programs" ■ 
before the title of Section 121 and by amending Sections m and 124 so they 
would be restricted to such programs. ^ - 

The five typfe^ of informatlori to^ be Included in appUcatlons for funding may be- 
summarized as followsrfl) assurancfc that the allotment for a fisc^ year w3 
S If '"♦w *° be kiiown as the "vocatfonal education aliothient" 

^. '° «s the;'postsecondary occupational education aUot- 

ment ; (2) assurance that each part would equal notMes.s than 40 percent of the 
total: (3). provision of a mechanism or procedure consistent with state law and 
state organizational structure for a joint determlnaUori'by the state board for 
voMtipnal^ucation and the Section 1202 state commission of the most e^tlve 
antf equitjble aUocation of the remaining 20 percent; (4) Movlsion of a mMhanism 
or ,procBdure which would give reasonable promise flfr resolving difforences 
between various types , of educators and other Interested gronpsi fcnd (6) an 
agreement to submit to the Commissioner, the state plws and documents 
^requi^d for both types: of aUotmentS. ' uuwuiiiBnis 

Section 5 would amend. Part B of the VEA by adding six new sections 
designated as Sections 125 to 130 un#r the heading "Subpart 2 _ Postsecondary 
Occupational Education Programs," * . 

cupationaJ education aUotment to carry out the activities set forth in Section IM 
provided It has met the requlremeriy set forth In Section 127. j ) ' 
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OUTLINE OF PROVISIONS W NASuLgC BILL 
(H.R. 4797 and S. 942] 

Ameo^eats to tbm Vo^ypaal ^ueatJoa Act 

,Sec. 2 Amendment Pertaiijing to DedM^&tlon of Pufpoii ' 

Sec. 3 . Definition of Poitse€ondaTypecupational,Edu€a^^^ 

Set. 4 EstabUshment of Separate Allotments for Vocational and Occupa- 
tional Education . ^ 



Sec. 5 

Sec. 6 



•Postsecondaiy Occupatonal Education / ^ 

Amendments tp National and Stat* Advlsoiy Council ft-bvuions' 

Sec. 7 Technical Amendments to Pwti C though J of the Vocational 
, > Education Act of 1963 - . ^ 



Sec, 8 



Effective Date (Beetioni 1 thi^ugh ?) 



Sec. 9 Planning Grants ' ^ . 

AmeDdmeDts til the Higher EdueatioD Act ^ 

Sec* 10 . Amendmants to S^tion 1202 
Sec. 11 Amendnienti to Section 1203 * 
pc. 12 Amandmanti to Section ^4 ' ^ ^ 
^18 Effective Date (Bections 10 through 12) 



Sect^ 126^0111^ pFQvW© that*fynda frQm ihii iaio^ bs useii only toip 

* prop'^ms "to ^.promot© acciss to** postse^ndAry oocupational iducatlon and 
relatlid aetivitles involving pltoning; adminiitratioh;' and ivaluiit by state 

agencies. ■ . • ■ - '''' -vr _ V ; ■ • ■ ; \ .■' > ' • v,\ 

Se^on 127 Usts seven requirements that a state woul^ have to m^t in relation 

^Jtu^j^^Mm qf^^di. These 
rioftnusSdn^ei^ 

state ^oihniiiafon to eairy out planning for proipams to promote access to 
poitseeondaiT^^ocqupationiA education; (2) deslpatioii or establishment of a state 
,ageinqy authomed in aceorda^^ with state law the ^tate agency for dlgbum^ 
' ment- of the p^stse^ndu^ occupational edua^^ 

fiscal control and accounting of fundsr (8) assurance that funds would be used only ' 
for the purposes se^pth in Sect and in a manner consistent with the 

requirements of Sec^^ lE8r(4) assiU'Wice' that the eommissidn would uriderti^e^^ 
a cohtmuous prp^p| of pluhing In consultation idth appropriato state agencies 
and {nstitutions a%d-in accwdance with the requix^ments of Section Iffl; (5) 
assurance that th|e^; state commission would evaluate the use of funds annually 
mth participatietf ?^ *the sU^ advtiory councU I (6) a requbement thai each 
inititution which ^^ives fundii woidd use them only for approved programs and . 
provide assurance that these funds would be used to supplement md not supplant 
funds from other sources; and (7) a provision that the dlotment would pay for ftot 
more than^: 50 per cent of total ,ex|^nditures for pc^ts^ondaiy qcaupationid 
education programs and related ^ivltiesr ' 



^ L^^}op_^M^9M req uire the stat e commission to: u n dert ake, a co ntinue 

pro-am of statewide planning for poitsecDndary occupation^ ediiaation which 4 
■ wodd meet six stated objectives. It would ^so requfr? this coinmission to 
prepare an lyihual state plan, with the advice of the state advisory council, which 
would servB as the basis for disbursement of funds ^d meet six additional ob» 
jectivesv:^^^^ - ^ . - ' V ■ ^ ^ , - ^ ■ 

V 7-&ctfen 129 would authorise disbursement oif ' funds to postieeondary oc* 
cupational education institutions in accordance with the state plan for pro^Bms 
to promote access to postseconda^ occupation^ educationi Six types of" 
programs are list^ as examples of what should be ^ 

^ Section would require the Commbsioner to 'give ;sp#c^l attention to 
^ evaluatioh of the various means for promoting access to postsecondary oc^ 

cupational education in ina^g annual ev^uative reports to the Senate and House 

education committees. . 

■ ^ ' ' 

^ Section 6 would amend provkions related to national ,uid state advisory 
council!. PMt, it would change the name of the National Advispry Council on ^. 
Yocational Education to National Advisory Council on Vocational Md Post- k 
secondary Occupational Education. Second, it would change the nature of 
representation on the state advboi^ council to include a\ person or persons 
representative of "community and junior coUeges Md other^postsecondu^y oc- 
cupational education institutions ." jihird , it would add a new p^apaph c^ing ^ 
for the stati adviso]^ council to advise the state commissicm established under 
Section 127 with respect to planing and evaluation of postsecondary occupatipnd 
education. / . / 
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\ Secton 10 would amend ^ction imof thfe fflghtr^ in seyeral • . 

ways, including elimln^qn^ pf :I^iq^ir©^nents tor peprg^entitiiii on state boat- 
s^ondu^ ^du^tmn comifii * ^, ; v;: 

; BubseeUotf (a) provides th^^^^^^ stati desiring to reetlve certari^nds of ^ 
ftssiitanes under the HirterEdueationAct^^d^^ , . 

^ -^P^^**^r 30. 1976. muk subnrit a atote plan to the Comimssioner.whi€h m#eta.A:7:.-;-r;.;;,%:: 
^Ihe fQlIowing requirementai (1) designates or establUhe^a-i|at© twm^b^^^^ 
accordance wi^h state law thfftwiU be i^sponsiblt tot compreheniive statewide' 
planning for postiecondary edu^^ the means ^ be used in 

accprdance wfth state law and unique state circumstances to assure dii%^ and ' 
V active participation by representtUves pt the general public and v^tis types of 
poitsecdndvy institutions in thf planning;iprocess| (3) sets forth a plan of ad- . 
ministration to ass^^^^ 

the Higher EducaUoh i^t and the V : ^ ^ 

manner consistent witH this pUmningr (4) sets forth the criteria and means to be 
used by the state to evaluate the eHectiveness pf the plMining tod related' 
requirementsr and (5) provided tor subrolssto^ v - 

missioner not latfer than August 1 of.each year Iwginning in the flscd 
which' contains intoinatioh al^f; revisions in the . state pUn, rtiul^ of 
evaluations* atid ether infermMion required td 4ssess the response of Uie state to ; 
the requirements of this section! / ■ 

1 ; Section 11 contains an amfnded vfersion of Section 1203 in the H^her Educatfon 
Act which has three main features. Frnt, it would clearly refer to comprehensive 
^ statewide planning for aU postsecqiidaiy educational resources. Second, itf would 1' 
=nDt^eontoinaTetorencfWT^tlrXrA^ v , 

to promulgate regulations containing criUria to^ used to eva^^ 

fbr^ants. - j ^=^— - ' ^ ' ' 

-- ■ . : ■ ' . ■ ' / . • . \ ■ , ' '\: ^ ■. ^ ' ^ ■ ' ^ " ' " ■■ ■ 

V Exhibit IS shows the impact that the N^BULrGC bill would have on structures 
and relationships in most states,. Funds would be divided inltidly on a 40-20»40 
basis, but each state would determine fw itselfliow to distribute the 20 per cent. 
The sUte advisory council would h^e responsibilities related to the stete b^d 
^ for vocational education and the state fNSstoecondary educatioft commission! Each 
of thesr in turn would be required to consuit.with the ^tincil in prepmng state 
plans. Again, it should be noted thai funds for post^cbndaiy occupational 
education rtught flow through the^tate board for higher edu^ V 
under the state board of education. 

Pell Bin is, 2657] • 

The bill introduced by Senator Pell contdns four titles as follows: Title I — ^ 
Higher Edycatioift Title n,— Vocational Mucation; TiUe m ^ Extensions of 
Other Related Education Progr™ 

Title I contains one provisfen that must be mentioned here. It would re^al 
Part BofTitl&X in the Higher Education Act. . , 

Title II would amend the Vocation^ Education Act by extending existing 
legislation foi: two years and then revising it for 1978 Md subsequent* years.- 
Proposed revisions btb divided into seven pirts as foUowsi' Part A State ^ 
^ Vocational^ Education Prb^msrPart^ B — Ancillary Servicesi ^irt C — In- ^ 
novation I Part D^— Student Programs; Part E Emergency ftsistance tor - 
Remodeling and Renovitibn bf Vocational Education Facilities; Part F — Con- 
sumer and Hempmaklng» Education i and Part G -^G^ / * 

•= ■ - . .. '= / . ■ -sg ^ \ 0~ ' ' ' / ^ ^ 

DO - 
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- to pknnirig ana idmlnistrtton 0^ : 

• r^Kl<^ sflotioni designated as SectWns 101 to ill^ p^t p 

. .Exhibit;^. Sections 1^^ 104^105. ^06, and IMjare iMoif Impomnt h 

rfeetioB lOlT^^ the declaration ijf puiposo 
stttMi^ H^ro^f ;plannlh^ 

Routed Pji,^^ mention of aU avalkble^rt^^ \ 

"^^^^.S^i^^^^ J ^ VoMtionaJ Eaucatlon wblchS^fili le ^ 

aesigjiated orsstabUshed m accordance with state law and would sortre as the sofe 
; state, afency fq^;^yWopment of policy, prepapation of long-range andifchn^ 
P'«>f^;ld coMultatlpn with the State Advisory d<Sncillr"Sii 

^ ^O^^o delegatfe^sponsibiUftp ttr admlniatrStiM. opeWUon: and'supei|sio|^■- 
of vocational education programs. ■ • : « ouHcrvtsloar 

to inelude thp, chief state school officer or hi& v 
, reprei(entat,ve, thp stetodirector of vocation^ education, a represeritativi of thfe 

• S^IP""^ respoflsibl^for comtfiunity and Jimior colleges, a representative 6fr|v: . 
the state pncyrejponsW^ 

crftl^ state agencyresp^isible for adult education programs, a reprjentative of '^Jr 
tte state manpoweMeryices council, and one representative each ^f business: V 
, industry, labor, agr%ulture. and the general public. ' 



Section 105 would &end provisions related to membership on state advisory 
^"''"'s^. expanding |he humber of catefories to be represents from nine to 
a^een. These would jflclude a sbparate categray for community and junior 
colleges. The state advisory councils would be given dear responsibility for 
adyismg the state board in ,lhe development of long-range and annual program 

Se^OQ 106 would requiFe a cpmprehenslve iUtawide long-Fange plan coviing 
a penod of four to six yam whiclrwould let toth "manpower and vocation^ 
education gi^Is ^ and specity^ow available funds would be used to aehleve these 
goals. ITie state board would be^ejcpectad to meet four stated requirementr in 
dyelopmg such a pito, inel^duji^a Wqulfement that ft '^glve thorough Won- 
side^tion to the mMt eflectivB mfans of utiUdng aU exisWn^ institutions^ whhin 
me btate capable of carrying hit dr iupervtalng the kinds of pro-ams assisted 
under thisf Act. ^ / J 

■ •' ■ I, \: ^ , : . -:\.:;- vj ' ' . ' ■/^/■/ ;,\ 

^ction 108 would require an annual prop'am plan which meets six stated 
condiUons for approval by the Comnflisioner. One of theie would squire the 
state advisory couTm^ to be "actively involved in aU stages of development of the 
annual program plan," Another woUld r^uire censultatiori by the state ^rd ^ 
with the state manpower services cOjUncfl. 

E3diifait 17 shows Uie impact that the Rig biU would have on^itructurea and 
relationshipi in most states. Funds weuia ifldw throu^ the state bo^d%i^ 
. vocational education to institutions respobsi,ble in other ways to the state board^^f 
educatwrn «id the state board for highf i educatibri. The state ad^orV ^ouricil 
would be responsible only fto the sUte b^r^* for vocational education. Bdth the 
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EsMbit 16 

"OUTLmE OF PROVISIONB IN PARTS A AND G 
OF TOTLE n EN THE PELL BILL 

Part SeetioD He«^g 

A lOi DedMatioh of Purpose 

10^ Authorization of Appropriatiohsi Uses of Funds 

» 103 AUotmenti among States 

104 State Board for Vocational Education 
. 105 ^ State Advisory Councils on V^ational Education 

106 - ' bqmpreheniive Statewide Long Range Plans 

107 pefiWral AppUcation 

108 Annual Program Plan 

109 Withholdinf and Judicial Review 
* 110 persons with Special Needs 

111 Payments to State^ 

171 Definitions 
f National Advisory Coundl on Vocational Education 
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state board of educatiomand the state toard for higher education would b# in^ 
vol^^ m eonsultation with the state board fo^ v^ational education as "other 
appropriate State pluining agencies" refefred to in Section 104. Each would also 
be ^presented in terms of membership on the bou'd. 

ConelasiOB 

CareM examination of proposed amendments to the yocat|onal Education Act 
indioates that the mail isiue related to coordinatiori of vocational education at the 
^tsi^ondafy level involves ttie nature of the state board to ^ven respon^ 
iibility for planning and administration of such programs, 7 

The five biUs described above ^er three basic alteiMtlvea. One is to maintaiB 
the concept of a sole state agency md allow states to continue designatinig the 
state board of education as ^e state Nard for vocation^ education, including 
oecupational education. This is reflected in bUls drafted by the AVA and the 
Administration. 

A second alternative would ab^idon the concept of a sole agency and divide 
responsibility for plannpg of pro^an^ tetween the state bowd for vocational 
ednqation and the state postsecondary education commission. This m reflect^ in 
thebUlsdraft^byth© AACJCuidtheNASULGC. ^ 

The third alternative wo^ maintain the concept of a sole, state agency but 
require specific types dl^^fesentation which would probably result in the 
establishment of a separate agency in most states. This is reflected in the PeU bm. 

These alternatives demand immediate attention from all persons interested in 
the coordination of vocational or occupational programs at the postsecondary 
level. 



FOOTNOTES 

'U.S. Congress, A CompiLation of Federal Educatim Laws, As Amended 
Through December SI, im. (Washington. U.S, Government PrintinR Office 
1975), pp. 481 516. 

'J^^^^ Congress. S. 669, Education Amendments of 1972 dd 

89-90 and 77 88. ' 

'a good staging point is U.S, Congress, State Postaecfjr^ry Educatwn Cmt 
nmsions, Oversight Hearings before the Special Subcommitt^ on Education of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, House of RepresenLatives. 93rd 
Congress, 1st Session (Washington: U.S, Government Printing Office, 1973). 

^Aims C. McGuinness. T, Harry McKinnoy. and Richard M. MilJard, The 
Ckanging Map of Posts econdary Educatwn (Denver; Education Commiss'ion of 
the States, 'April 1975), pp, 75 80, 

* These diagrams wore prosonted originally in T, Harry McKinney a "Section 1202 
gtato Commissions: Pattorns of Development and Related Concerns, ' in Current 
Status, Planning ami Ih-oapects of the im State PoBtsvcondary Commisaima by 
lUAmri H. Fonsk© and Kerry D. Ilomosburg. wis. (Tompe: Center for the Study 
of Hlghor Education, Arizona State Univorsity, April 1975), pp. 7 24. 
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-This section relies heayjly on information p^^sented in a report for the U.S. 

enu^d Administmiim of the Section 120$ Comprehenmve 



Office of Education entj^g Adrnmisimtim of the Section 1203 Compre,.^..^.^^ 
Statewide Planning -^^^^^ Program to be rele^ed in the near future BiUs 
drafted by the AVA>4fflCJC. and NASULGC appear in the Congressional 
M€ord_ for March 4, 1975. on pages S 2957 to S-2976. A summaiT^f the biU 
drafted by the Administration appears in the Congressional Record for June 4 
1975, on pages S 9531 to 5^9533, The bUI drafted by ^nator PeU appears in the 
Congresswn^ RecordloT November 12. 1975. on pages S 19722 to S-19734. 

For information about other issues related 4o the various biUs. see Pamela H 
Christoffell. Vocatimml Educatwn: Altematpes for New Federal Legislation 
(New Vorki C^ege Entrance Examination Bc^rd. 1975), 
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